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THIS  IS  THE  LOCK-SEAM  BODY-MAKER  FOR  THE  CAMERON 
300 -PER  MINUTE  LINE  OF  CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


3.  Automatic  solenoid-operated  brake  stops  ma 
chine  in  1/10  second. 

4a  Water  cooled  external  solder  horn  for  litho¬ 
graphed,  enamel  lined  cans. 


la  Faulty  blank  is  quickly  removed  while  solder¬ 
ing  attachment  is  automatically  cleared. 

2b  Flux  is  applied  before  seam  is  formed,  through 
means  of  constant  level  flux  pots. 


OAeAt  ^aWi  incUiulduaiCi^  de^cMed  in  the  edUlcfni. 


Flux  application  has  been  given  much  study.  With  this  machine,  the  flux 
is  applied  to  the  body-blank  hooks  and  laps  before  the  lockseam  is  form¬ 
ed  and  bumped.  With  our  method  the  flux  is  applied  where  it  will  be 
most  effective,  resulting  in  a  good  solid  sweat  throughout  the  seam.  The 
proper  amount  of  flux  is  applied — no  more,  no  less. 


Flux  is  automatically  held  at  the  proper  level  at  all  times  through  means 
of  vacuum-feed  flux-containers.  They  can  be  filled  while  the  machine  is 
in  operation.  They  each  hold  a  quart,  which  provides  long  runs  between 
refills  and  minimizes  the  danger  of  "dope-skippers.^^ 
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BURT  LABELERS 

are  adjustable  to  all  sizes  of  packers^  cans  in  general  use  in¬ 
cluding  ‘Halls. This  feature  makes  it  the  ideal  labeling 

machine  for  both  large 
^  ti^  'Sre  and  small  canners 


The  latest  model  BURT  LABELER  has  all 
the  improvements  that  make  it  an  ideal 
general  purpose  laheler  for  any  plant 

- simple,  well  constructed,  will  stand 

up  under  long  hard  runs. 

Write  for  free  folder  that 
describes  machine  fully 


BURT  MACHINE  COMPANY 

401  EAST  OLIVER  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Canned  ^oo^s  an^  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 


A  Iways  Dependable ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Canners  everywhere  are  finding  our  pioneering 
in  the  development  of  quality  cans  and  new  can¬ 
ning  methods,  together  with  high  speed  dependable 
closing  machines,  a  combination  offering  them 
decided  advantages. 

Let  our  representative  tell  you  about  our  traffic 
department — your  assurance  of  prompt  delivery. 
Let  him  explain  our  methods  of  economical  ship¬ 
ping,  the  work  of  our  laboratory  research  staflF,  our 
closing  machine  men,  and  other  Continental  serv¬ 
ices.  They’re  aimed  to  help  you  make  a  better  pack, 
and  pack  a  better  product. 


X  here’s  no  need  to  wonder  about  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  your  cans  when  you’re  a  Continental  custom¬ 
er.  We  look  ahead,  we  anticipate  your  needs  and 
requirements  for  next  year.  Meanwhile,  experi¬ 
mental  and  development  departments  strive  con¬ 
stantly  to  improve  our  cans,  perfect  new  enamels, 
design  more  efficient  machinery.  Is  it  any  wonder 
we  say — “Quality  comes  before  the  Can”? 

An  example  of  this  foresight  is  Continental’s  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  own  C-Enamel  and  R-Enamel  can 
linings  to  better  protect  the  appearance  and  market¬ 
ability  of  certain  colored  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

"r\EPRKSHING  CANDOR”  —  LIMITED  —  The 
1^  Hearst  newspapers  of  the  country  republished 
l\  our  editorial  of  October  11th,  commending  their 
Cannery  Corporation  for  candor  shown  on  their  letter¬ 
head  in  the  matter  of  the  grades  packed  under  each 
brand.  They  published  this  under  the  heading  “Can¬ 
ning  Trade  Lauds  Hearst  Products,”  and  quoted  the 
editorial  in  full.  If  they  had  inserted  “The” — the  full 
name  of  the  journal — it  would  have  avoided  any  mi.s- 
understanding,  for  some  may  think  the  industry  rather 
than  the  journal  did  the  “lauding”.  In  that  editorial, 
you  will  recall,  we  wondered  if  they  carried  this  candor 
through  to  the  consumers,  on  each  label;  and,  to  be 
candid  ourselves,  we  hoped  that  a  set  of  their  labels 
would  be  sent  us.  But  we  were  disappointed  in  both. 
However,  a  foot  note  to  the  publication  as  above 
mentioned,  read: 

(Note — Hearst  Sunical  Land  and  Packing  Corporation 
informs  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  that  its  “fancy”  and 
“choice”  grades  are  so  labeled  to  the  consumer,  that  the 
intermediate  grades  are  not  labeled,  but  are  above  United 
States  standards;  that  the  lower  grades  are  plainly  labeled 
“Below  U.  S.  Standards.”) 

This  is  very  disappointing:  the  millennium  is  not 
even  near,  and  so  we  are  forced  to  put  “limited”  to  our 
original  heading,  and,  worse  than  all,  we  must  forego 
the  hope  that  in  the  industry  exists  one  really  good 
business-man  canner.  Because  the  lack  of  candor  on 
the  labels  of  these  lowest  grades  just  knocks  the  idea 
of  candor  galley-west.  Of  course,  they  are  candid 
about  the  grades  of  their  finest  packs;  so  is  every 
canner;  but  that  is  not  where  candor  is  most  needed. 
Not  to  harp  upon  this  question,  though  it  is  badly 
needed,  we  suggest  that  Hearst,  and  other  canners, 
read  our  editorial  of  October  25th,  page  6,  “Grade 
Labeling.” 

It  seems  to  us  if  we  had  the  labeling  of  these  off- 
grades,  rather  than  put  “Below  U.  S.  Standard” — the 
McNary-Mapes  crepe  standard — (and  because  it  tells 
the  consumer  nothing  stands  as  the  worst  farce  in  the 
history  of  the  industry,  a  fact  that  is  attested  by  its 
wide  use)  we  would  very  much  rather  say :  “Standards 
— good  fruit  suitable  for  ordinary  use,  or  for  re¬ 
cooking.”  And  for  Seconds  and  Pies :  “Sound  fruit  or 
pieces,  suitable  for  pie-making,  or  re-cooking  with 
sugar,  etc.,  packed  in  water.” 

We  will  risk  a  prophesy:  If  the  industry  ever  comes 
to  that  standard  of  honesty  with  the  consumers,  it  will 
soon  be  packing  more  2i^’s  as  pie  stock  than  it  now 
packs  in  lO’s.  Why?  It  could  sell  at  a  low  price,  and 
people  like  pies,  and  tarts  and  puddings,  even  better 
than  they  do  many  of  the  fancy  packed  whole  fruits — 


if  they  could  ordy  tell  what  they  are  buying.  Remember, 
the  consumer  has  little  or  no  protection  in  the  prices 
of  canned  foods.  So  don’t  trot  out  that  old,  spavined 
excuse ! 

SENTIMENT  CHANGING— From  time  to  time, 
over  the  years,  canners  associations  of  high  and  low 
degree  have  all  seriously  considered  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  to  popularize  their  products  and  to  increase 
consumption.  It  takes  money  to  advertise,  of  course, 
and  it  was  invariably  upon  this  rock  that  their  ship 
of  hope  foundered.  They  could  not  “see”  even  Ic  per 
dozen  contribution  to  such  an  obviously  good  cause, 
and  when  the  ante  was  raised  it  usually  left  the 
assembly  gasping,  if  not  out  for  the  count.  Individually 
they  seemed  to  prefer  going  back  home  and  cutting 
the  prices  on  their  goods  5c  to  10c  per  dozen  to  move 
them.  As  a  body  the  industry  has  no  conception  what¬ 
ever  of  the  power  of  rightly  done  advertising. 

However,  things  are  changing.  The  salmon  canners 
have  demonstrated  that  they  could  double  their  packs 
and  still  sell  at  better  prices  than  before,  by  judicious, 
well  done  advertising  to  the  public;  and  all  the  world 
knows  what  the  pineapple  canners  have  been  able  to 
do  through  advertising.  If  you  do  not,  you  should 
know  that  the  pineapple  canning  industry  was  wallow¬ 
ing  in  despair  with  a  pack  hardly  more  than  five  million 
cases,  when  the  leaders  determined  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  they  assessed  themselves  for  an 
advertising  fund,  and  have  since  so  steadily  and  well 
done  this  job  that  the  better  than  ten  million  case 
pack  is  now  moved,  and  they  have  put  Pineapple  Juice 
so  permanently  in  the  minds  of  all  consumers  that  they 
can  hardly  produce  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  It 
should  be  remembered,  in  connection  with  this,  that  the 
matter  of  quality  was  made  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
every  one  of  these  canners,  and  care  taken  to  see  that 
the  public  was  never  disappointed.  You  can’t  adver¬ 
tise  a  poor  quality  into  popularity  no  matter  how  much 
money  you  expend. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  change  of  sentiment  read  the 
resolution  of  the  Advertising  Committee  of  the  Canned 
Salmon  Industry,  just  announced: 

“Seattle,  November  1 — William  Timson,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Advertising  Committee  of  the  Canned 
Salmon  Industry  and  President  of  the  Alaska 
Packers  Association,  announced  today  that  the 
Industry  had  approved  an  advertising  assessment 
of  10c  per  case  for  the  calendar  year  of  1938. 
Previously  the  Canned  Salmon  Industry  had  been 
paying  5c  per  case  for  advertising  and  a  new  three- 
year  program  at  this  (new)  rate  has  just  been 
approved  by  Industry  members.” 

THE  ALTERNATIVE— The  other  side  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  Quality  and  Advertising,  the'alternative,  is  pretty 
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well  shown  in  the  following  letter.  The  writer  of  this 
letter  is  a  member  of  that  small  but  distinctive  class, 
a  direct  salesman  for  a  well  known  canner,  and  what 
to  us  has  been  a  real  feather  in  his  cap,  he  sells  New 
York  State  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  and  around 
California!  And  we  mean  sells  them,  because  he  has 
been  on  his  job  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  fighting 
always  for  better  prices,  and  that  he  is  a  profitable 
investment  for  his  “house”  is  further  attested  in  that 
he  is  brought  all  the  way  across  the  country  to  each 
National  Convention,  along  with  a  fellow  salesman. 
Some  of  you  may  recall  that  he  once  won  one  of  the 
automobiles,  offered  by  the  Canning  Machinery  & 
Supplies  Association,  in  a  raffle  in  the  Big  Show,  one 
of  the  conditions  being  that  the  winner  must  be  present 
when  the  drawing  is  made. 

He  propounds  a  question  which  every  one  of  you 
canners  is  called  upon  to  answer.  See  how  it  “hits” 
you.  Here  is  his  letter: 

Santa  Maria,  Calif.,  October  30,  1937. 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  enjoy  your  Canning  Trade  very  much  and  I  note  you 
are  always  working  for  the  best  interest  of  the  CANNERS. 

Why  is  it  that  most  of  the  canners  enjoy  working  for 
nothing?  Are  they  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS?  If 
so,  why  do  not  some  of  the  wealthy  make  them  a  donation 
at  least  once  a  year — about  the  time  they  start  taking  future 
contracts  for  CHARITABLE  distribution?  Then  they  could 
pay  the  farmers  for  last  year’s  crops — and  start  over. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  buyer  in  this  country  who  has 
any  idea  the  small,  if  any,  profit  the  canners  are  working 
for — if  so  they  have  NO  HEARTS.  Anyway,  I  would  like 
to  know  if  the  canners  are  really  charitable  institutions,  if 
you  can  find  this  out  for  me. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  our  factory  this  year  and 
found  everybody  happy  and  working  hard  to  pack  at  least 
a  part  of  future  contracts  to  be  carried  until  March,  1938, 
or  longer,  and  shipped  at  buyers’  demand.  Why  not  start 
a  campaign  for  better  profits  to  the  canner — the  forgotten 
man  or  men?  Anyway,  I  am  happy  to  report  I  have  been 
with  the  highest  grade  canner  in  the  world  for  25  years, 
the  Geneva  Preserving  Company,  Geneva,  New  York.  They 
pack  the  finest  quality  always.  The  stuff  that  would  make 
only  standards  is  fed  to  DAIRY  CATTLE  and  HOGS. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  M.  MILLER. 

We  are  glad  to  give  this  tribute  to  Edward  S.  Thorne, 
the  guiding  genius  of  the  Geneva  Preserving  Com¬ 
pany,  and  his  son,  for  the  elder  has  been  in  the  game 
many  years;  has  been  President  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  and  is  beloved  by  all  who  know 
him,  and  that  spells  legion.  He  may  well  be  posed  as 
an  example  to  all  others,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  small 
concern  to  build  up  a  great,  successful  canning  busi¬ 
ness,  even  by  a  man  who  is  far  removed  from  the 
Go-Getter  Class,  for  Mr.  Thorne  belongs  to  that  quiet, 
gentlemanly  class,  soft-spoken  but  with  the  power 
denoted  by  quietness  and  a  set  determination  that  will 
not  be  denied.  In  the  domaine  of  quality,  read  that 
closing  sentence  in  the  letter — and  remember  it. 

BE  CALM — Let  the  calamity  howlers  howl.  From 
what  one  hears  and  sees  in  the  daily  press  and  many 
publications,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  they  want  to 
produce  another  panic.  True,  it  is  time — every  eight 
years  (1913,  1921,  1929  and  back  over  a  century),  but 
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despite  the  ignorance  of  the  financial  leaders,  and  the 
apathy  of  the  public  which  has  permitted  these  regu¬ 
larly  recurring  fleecings  of  that  same  public,  with  no 
attempt  to  study  or  understand  the  germ  which  causes 
them,  much  less  to  take  steps  to  end  it,  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  panic  is  near.  At  least,  the  stage  is 
not  set  as  in  days  of  old:  all  business  and  individuals 
are  not  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  loans  from  the 
banks,  nor  over-their-heads  as  buyers  of  stocks  and 
bonds.  And  so  there  is  no  sense  in  pulling  the  planks 
from  under  them.  They  have  not  been  built  up  for  a 
killing,  as  Tom  Lawson  showed  it  twenty  or  more  years 
ago:  build  them  up  high,  pull  the  drop  (call  the  loans) 
buy  in  at  the  bottom,  and  commence  over  again.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  was  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks,  or 
should  we  say  at  the  skirmish  line  by  the  financial 
powers,  on  the  proposition  to  “drive  the  money 
changers  out  of  the  temple”,  but  he  has  so  crimped 
their  play,  and  trimmed  their  power  in  a  hundred 
different  ways  that  their  usual  every  eight  year  clean¬ 
up  has  been  cancelled.  Rather  than  a  panic,  it  looks 
more  like  the  usual  depression  in  all  prices  just  before 
war,  when  all  prices  race  to  record  highs.  You  know 
that  always  happens.  There  is  plenty  of  war  around, 
but  let’s  hope  it  stays  away  from  our  door! 

• 

THE  WAY  CANADA  DOES  IT 

Canada  Spends  $1,000,000 

Montreal,  Canada  —  Approximately  $1,000,000  is 
being  spent  by  the  Dominion  Government  says  Food 
Field  Reporter,  on  the  purchase  of  foods  of  various 
kinds  to  be  shipped  for  the  assistance  of  about  60,000 
families  needing  relief  in  the  drought-striken  areas  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  Hon.  J.  G.  Gardiner,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Agriculture,  indicated  here.  The  quantities  of 
the  major  items  of  food  being  shipped  to  the  West  from 
different  parts  of  Canada  are  as  follows:  cheese,  50 
cars;  apples,  260  cars;  turnips,  150  cars;  carrots,  200 
cars ;  fish,  3,000,000  pounds ;  beans,  50  cars. 

The  dried  fish  has  been  purchased  in  the  Maritimes, 
the  cheese  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  apples  mostly  in 
British  Columbia  and  some  in  the  Maritimes,  the  beans 
in  Ontario,  and  vegetables  generally  in  Ontario,  Quebec 
and  Manitoba. 
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ENGLAND  TOLD  OF  ^ 

The  Nutritive  Value  oF  Canned  Foods 

by  A.  E.  Stevenson 

Assistant  Director  of  Research,  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Presented:  British  Canners  Convention,  Birmingham,  October  21, 1937.  Read  before  Convention  by  William 
H.  Harrison,  Director  of  Research,  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 


IT  is  the  aim  in  this  brief  presentation  of  the  subject 
to  review  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  United 
States  on  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  nutritive 
value  of  foods,  particularly  the  effect  on  the  vitamin 
content  during  canning  operations.  This  subject  has 
probably  received  more  attention  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country,  due  to  the  fact  that  canned 
foods  are  produced  and  consumed  in  larger  volume 
than  elsewhere.  Valuable  and  interesting  work  on  this 
subject  carried  out  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
will  not  be  reviewed  here,  since  it  is  the  intention  only 
to  better  acquaint  the  English  canning  industry  with 
the  results  obtained  by  research  workers  in  the  United 
States  on  the  nutritive  value  of  canned  foods. 

A  review  of  work  on  nutrition  over  a  period  of  years 
indicates  very  strikingly  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  conceptions  of  the  components  of  food 
which  are  necessary  for  a  complete  diet.  Some  twenty- 
five  years  or  more  ago,  the  attention  of  scientific 
workers  in  nutrition  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  study 
of  what  may  be  called  the  major  components  of  foods; 
that  is,  the  proteins,  fats,  and  carbohydrates.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  was  given  to  the  amino  acid  structure 
of  various  proteins  and  to  a  determination  of  what 
amino  acids  were  necessary  for  human  nutrition  and  to 
what  degree  certain  proteins  were  deficient  in  neces¬ 
sary  amino  acids.  The  mineral  content  of  various  foods 
and  its  relation  to  human  nutrition  had  also  been 
investigated.  With  the  discovery  of  the  vitamins, 
scientific  research  in  nutrition  has  been  increasingly 
directed  towards  these  substances,  which,  so  far  as  the 
quantities  present  are  concerned,  may  be  classed  among 
the  minor  constituents  of  foods,  but  so  far  as  their 
effect  in  nutrition  is  concerned,  rank  equally  with  the 
so-called  major  constituents.  The  increasing  extent  to 
which  vitamins  are  being  studied  may  be  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  Abstract  Journal  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  which  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
abstract  journals  published.  In  the  ten-year  period 
covering  1907  to  1916,  there  appear  52  references  to 
literature  on  vitamins;  in  the  ten-year  period  1917  to 
1926,  approximately  1150  references;  and  in  the  year 
1936  alone,  approximately  1000  references.  These 
cover  all  phases  of  vitamins  including  their  isolation, 
detection,  determination,  constitution,  physiological 
action,  and  presence  and  amount  in  various  foods. 


Vitamins 

The  numerous  non-scientific  articles  on  vitamins 
which  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  and  the  extent  to  which  vitamins  have  been 
stressed  in  advertising,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  have  tended  to  make  the  general  public  “vitamin 
conscious,”  and  to  cause  many  to  worry  about  the 
vitamin  content  of  their  food.  This  has  resulted  in 
over-emphasizing  the  possible  vitamin  deficiency  of  the 
diet  in  its  relation  to  health.  It  may  be  said  that  most 
authorities  on  nutrition  are  in  general  agreement  that 
the  diet  of  the  average  person  in  the  United  States  is 
sufficiently  varied  to  contain  enough  of  all  the  vitamins 
to  supply  the  body  needs  without  resorting  to  the  use 
of  large  quantities  of  certain  foods  which  may  be 
particularly  rich  in  one  or  more  specific  vitamins,  to 
the  use  of  foods  fortified  with  certain  vitamins,  or  to 
the  use  of  vitamin  concentrates.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  diet  of  the  average  person  in  many  other 
countries. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  vitamins,  there 
has  naturally  been  much  interest  in  what  changes  may 
occur  in  the  original  vitamin  content  of  foods  during 
their  preparation  for  consumption,  either  in  the  home 
or  during  commercial  manufacturing  operations,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  latter.  Such  information  has  been  rather 
difficult  to  obtain  due  to  the  fact  that  until  compara¬ 
tively  recently,  little  was  known  about  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  vitamins,  and  there  were  no  simple 
methods  for  their  quantitative  determination  such  as 
are  available  for  the  determination  of  most  other 
chemical  compounds.  Therefore,  in  order  to  detect  the 
presence  of  vitamins  and  determine  the  amounts 
present  in  foods,  scientific  workers  on  the  subject  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  carefully  controlled  feeding  experi¬ 
ments,  most  of  which  were  made  with  small  animals 
such  as  rats  and  guinea  pigs.  In  some  instances 
pigeons  and  chickens  have  also  been  used  for  this  work. 
Such  methods  are  expensive  as  well  as  very  time-con¬ 
suming,  and  sometimes  complications  occur  which 
make  it  difficult  to  draw  definite  conclusions.  While 
they  have  been  the  best  methods  available,  they  are 
not  particularly  suited  for  studying  changes  occurring 
during  the  manufacture  of  foods,  since  in  many 
instances  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  food  in  its 
exact  state  at  a  certain  stage  of  manufacture  for  the 
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period  of  time  necessary  to  carry  out  feeding  tests.  It 
has  been  assumed  that  the  results  so  obtained  are 
applicable  to  human  nutrition. 

While  our  knowledge  of  some  of  the  vitamins,  par¬ 
ticularly  their  chemical  constitution,  is  much  more 
definite  than  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  some  of  the  others  is  not  so  definite  as  scientific 
workers  had  concluded  a  short  time  ago.  For  instance, 
vitamin  C  has  been  identified  as  levoascorbic  acid,  and 
a  simple  chemical  method  which  gives  a  good  check 
with  feeding  experiments  has  been  developed  for  its 
determination.  This  has  greatly  stimulated  the  quanti¬ 
tative  determination  of  vitamin  of  C  in  various  foods 
and  the  study  of  the  effect  of  manufacturing  processes 
on  their  vitamin  C  content.  Similar  methods  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  developed  sooner  or  later  for  other  vita¬ 
mins  and  will  greatly  simplify  study  of  the  effect  of 
manufacturing  processes. 

It  has  been  found  that  various  chemical  forms  of 
carotene  as  it  exists  in  plants  is  converted  in  the  body 
to  vitamin  A.  The  same  is  true  of  krytoxanthin, 
another  coloring  matter,  related  to  carotene.  Carotene 
and  krjdoxanthin  are,  therefore,  called  precursors  of 
vitamin  A,  or  are  known  as  pro-vitamins  A.  The 
yellow  color  of  carrots  is  due  to  carotene,  and  this 
same  compound  occurs  in  most  of  the  leafy  vegetables, 
the  yellow  color  being  masked  by  the  brighter  green 
color  of  the  chlorophyll;  also  in  tomatoes,  where  it  is 
obscured  by  the  red  pigment. 

Our  knowledge  of  vitamin  D  is  also  quite  definite. 
This,  the  so-called  calcifying  vitamin,  has  been  produced 
by  the  irradiation  of  ergosterol,  but  there  are  other 
calcifying  factors  in  some  food  substances  which,  when 
taken  into  the  system,  have  the  same  effect  as  vitamin 
D,  which,  therefore,  either  exists  in  more  than  one 
form,  or  else,  like  vitamin  A,  in  the  form  of  a  pro¬ 
vitamin  which  produces  vitamin  D  when  taken  into  the 
system.  Thus  our  knowledge  of  some  of  the  vitamins 
has  been  greatly  clarified. 

On  the  other  hand,  further  study  of  what  was 
formerly  known  as  vitamin  B  seems  to  complicate  our 
knowledge  of  this  particular  vitamin.  No  fewer  than 
six  vitamins  B  have  been  described  in  the  literature, 
and  while  the  information  on  this  subject  is  far  from 
complete,  the  former  vitamin  B  has  been  definitely 
shown  to  consist  of  at  least  one  distinct  factor,  B  or  Bl, 
and  a  complex  consisting  of  possibly  three  different 
factors,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  this  paper  as 
vitamin  G  (called  B2  by  English  scientists).  Vitamin 
B,  or  the  anti-neuritic  vitamin,  has  recently  been  made 
by  chemical  synthesis.  One  component  of  G  has 
recently  been  shown  to  be  related  to  the  flavins,  natural 
coloring  matters  occurring  in  some  plants.  The  so- 
called  anti-pellagric  factor  discovered  by  Goldberger 
is  also  considered  part  of  the  G  component.  It  is 
evident  that  where  our  knowledge  of  a  vitamin  is  as 
incomplete  as  in  the  case  of  this  complex,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  definitely  what  specific  changes 
may  occur  in  each  component  during  the  preparation  of 
foods  for  consumption. 

In  considering  the  changes  taking  place  during  can¬ 
ning,  it  must  be  realized  that  canned  foods  are  merely 


cooked  foods,  the  cooking  being  done  without  exposure 
to  air  in  hermetically  sealed  containers,  and  being 
necessarily  more  severe  than  in  the  home  cooking  of 
foods,  due  to  the  fact  that  canned  foods  must  be  ren¬ 
dered  sterile. 

Vitamin  A 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  the  effect  of  the  canning 
operations  on  each  vitamin  will  be  discussed  separately. 
Vitamin  A,  a  fat  soluble  vitamin,  was  the  first  of  the 
accessory  food  factors  to  be  discovered.  It  is  necessary 
for  growth,  proper  vision,  and  protection  of  the  body 
from  infection.  Before  anything  was  known  of  its 
chemical  nature,  food  materials  having  a  yellow  or 
green  color  were  observed  to  be  extremely  good  sources 
of  this  vitamin.  The  discovery  of  its  relation  to  the 
yellow  carotenoid  pigments  of  plants  was,  therefore,  a 
confirmation  of  this  observation.  Carotene  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  carrot  is  a  familiar  illustration 
of  the  color  and  the  insolubility  of  this  color  in  water. 
The  tomato  is  a  very  good  source  of  vitamin  A,  but 
if  tomato  juice  is  prepared  by  filtering  so  as  to  free  it 
from  all  suspended  solids,  the  clear  liquid  thus  pro¬ 
duced  is  very  low  in  vitamin  A.  Steenbock  (1)  reports 
that  the  pulp  thus  removed  contains  thirty-two  times 
as  much  vitamin  A  as  the  clear  juice. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  heat,  Dr.  W.  H.  Eddy  in 
his  recent  book,  “The  Avitaminoses,”  (2)  states  that 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  vitamin  A  or  carotene 
can  be  rapidly  destroyed  by  heat  if  oxygen  or  oxidizing 
agents  are  present,  but  not  otherwise.  Since,  in  the 
sterilizing  of  canned  foods,  air  is  excluded,  we  have 
ideal  conditions  for  the  retention  of  vitamin  A.  This 
has  been  confirmed  by  numerous  feeding  experiments 
with  canned  foods.  Eddy,  Kohman,  (3)  and  associates, 
in  cooperative  studies  carried  out  by  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  National  Canners  Association,  have 
found  little  or  no  loss  of  vitamin  A  in  spinach,  peas, 
tomatoes,  and  turnip  greens  canned  under  commercial 
conditions.  The  work  of  Hanning  (4)  on  commercially 
canned  pureed  infant  foods,  including  spinach,  green 
snap  beans,  peas,  carrots,  and  tomatoes,  indicated  slight 
loss  of  vitamin  A,  although  no  comparisons  were  made 
with  the  raw  foods.  Crist  and  Dye  (5)  found  that  raw, 
cooked,  and  canned  green  asparagus  were  equal  in 
vitamin  A  content.  Douglass  and  Richardson  (6)  re¬ 
port  no  loss  of  vitamin  A  in  carrots  in  home  canning, 
either  directly  after  canning  or  after  six  months.  With 
respect  to  the  effect  of  storage  of  canned  foods  on  the 
vitamin  content,  Eddy  and  Kohman  (7)  reported  no 
detectable  loss  in  vitamin  A  in  canned  spinach  after 
three  years’  storage ;  workers  at  the  Iowa  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (8)  have  reported  no  loss  of  vitamin  A  in 
canned  tomatoes  after  three  years’  storage. 

The  products  which  have  been  studied  for  effect  of 
canning  on  vitamin  A  receive  wide  variations  in  heat 
treatment  so  far  as  sterilization  is  concerned,  ranging 
from  comparatively  short  processes  in  boiling  water  to 
pressure  processes  up  to  250°  F.,  and  are,  therefore, 
quite  representative  of  the  range  of  processes  used  for 
canned  foods. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Vitamin  A  content  of  the 
same  raw  product  may  vary  considerably,  and  that  of 
the  canned  product  will,  therefore,  vary  accordingly. 
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Economical 

Insurance 


Dependable 

Protection 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
Chicago 


OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  SERVICE  TO 
THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 


Sprague-Sells 

Super-Pulper 


Specialized 

Service 


Demonstrated 
Eff  icien  cy 


Sprague-Sells 

Super-Finisher 


TO  BIG  PROFITS 


Jump  obstacles  in  the  path  of  quality  pulping  and  fin¬ 
ishing  with  these  two  sensationally  successful  machinesl 
With  the  completely  modernized  Sprague-Sells  Super- 
Pulper  and  Super-Finisher,  all  waste  is  eliminated,  and 
the  last  ounce  of  usable  material  fed  to  them  is  turned 
into  profits. 

In  every  case  the  yield  obtained  through  the  use  of 
these  machines  is  considerably  increased,  sometimes  as 
much  as  S%. 

All  machines  quickly  convertible  for  either  pulping  or 
finishing.  Capacity — far  greater  than  other  machines. 
Mail  the  coupon. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


Sprague-Sells  Division  /  / 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

rFOOD^MACHirTERY'  C^RPORATfON 

{  (Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

I  Please  send  me 

I  Q  Full  details  of  the  Super-Pulper  and  Super-Finisher. 

I  □  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  400. 


'  -«FQRfcffNNE-OS 

iraumMIGtTABifi 

. .  '  . 
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Vitamin  B 

Vitamin  B  (or  B1  as  it  is  called  in  England),  the  anti- 
neuritic  vitamin,  is  the  only  vitamin  which,  according 
to  our  present  knowledge,  is  affected  by  heat  alone. 
The  extent  of  its  destruction  in  the  sterilization  of 
canned  foods  has  not  been  determined  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  products  to  enable  a  definite  statement  to 
be  made  on  this  subject.  Practically  all  of  Eddy  and 
Kohman’s  work  on  canned  foods  was  done  before  B 
(Bl)  and  G  (B2)  were  known  to  be  separate  vitamins, 
and  the  two  were  determined  together  under  the  name 
of  vitamin  B.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  from  their 
work,  to  determine  separately  the  effect  of  canning  on 
the  two  vitamins.  In  the  case  of  canned  turnip  greens 
(9),  they  did  determine  the  two  separately,  and  state 
that  this  product  is  a  poor  source  of  B,  but  no  com¬ 
parison  was  made  with  raw  turnip  greens.  Samuels 
and  Koch  (10),  working  with  canned  evaporated  milk, 
state  that  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  the  B,  originally 
present  in  the  milk  is  destroyed.  Butcher  and  associ¬ 
ates  (11)  found  canned  pineapple  juice  to  be  a  good 
source  of  B.  Hanning  (12)  has  determined  the  B  con¬ 
tent  of  several  canned  pureed  infant  foods  and  found 
tomatoes  and  peas  a  good  source  of  B,  carrots  and  green 
beans  fair  sources,  and  spinach  and  beets  rather  poor 
sources.  Christensen  and  associates  (13),  studying  the 
effect  of  cooking  and  processing  for  70  minutes  at  10 
pounds  pressure  on  the  B  content  of  beef  and  pork, 
state  that  pork  lost  about  21  per  cent  of  B  and  beef  lost 
almost  all  its  B  content.  No  definite  theory  is  advanced 
for  the  differing  effect  with  the  two  meats,  although 
it  is  stated  that  the  higher  fat  content  of  the  pork  may 
have  afforded  some  protection.  Elvejhem  and  associ¬ 
ates  (14),  studying  canned  dog  food,  have  reported  that 
a  temperature  of  250°  F.  for  110  minutes  destroyed  80 
per  cent  of  the  vitamin  B.  This,  however,  is  a  much 
more  severe  heat  treatment  than  is  given  the  average 
canned  food. 

( Continued  next  week) 

• 

DEL  MONTE’S  NEW  INFORMATIVE  LABELS 
ANNOUNCED  IN  NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN 

IN  one  of  the  most  intensive  campaigns  in  Del  Monte 
history,  the  California  Packing  Corporation  is  this 
fall  announcing  Del  Monte’s  new  informative  canned 
food  labels  to  housewives  and  other  interested  indi¬ 
viduals  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Appearing  in  current  issues  of  leading  national 
women’s  magazines  and  important  publications  in  the 
home  economics  and  medical  fields,  the  Del  Monte 
announcement  illustrates  graphically  the  buying  ad¬ 
vantages  offered  by  the  new-type  informative  labels 
and  tells  the  interesting  story  back  of  their  develop¬ 
ment.  Publications  carrying  the  advertising  include 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Woman’s  Home  Companion, 
Good  Housekeeping,  Pictorial  Review,  McCall’s,  Na¬ 
tional  Consumer  News,  What’s  New  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Agricultural  Leaders  Digest  and  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  Total  circulation 
of  the  group  is  nearly  14  million,  going  into  every  com¬ 
munity  in  the  country. 


This  campaign  is  being  announced  to  the  grocery 
trade  through  national  and  regional  grocery  trade  pub¬ 
lications,  also  by  broadside  mailings. 

In  addition  to  the  nationwide  magazine  announce¬ 
ment  campaign,  a  special  pamphlet  describing  the  new 
Del  Monte  labels  has  been  prepared  and  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  through  home  economics  teachers  for  use  in 
schools  and  in  home  demonstration  work.  Orders  for 
this  pamphlet  are  already  running  into  the  thousands, 
indicating  the  widespread  interest  in  the  type  of  in¬ 
formative  labeling  now  being  introduced  for  the  first 
time  by  Del  Monte. 

Planned  to  make  every  woman  a  better  canned  foods 
buyer  and  any  grocer’s  selling  easier,  the  new-type  Del 
Monte  labels  present  many  new  features.  Most  im¬ 
portant  are:  (1)  Illustration  of  the  product  as  it  comes 
from  the  can,  usually  a  natural  color  photograph; 
(2)  clear  description  of  product  and  style  of  pack; 
also  special  variety,  if  any  (for  instance,  “Bartlett 
Pear  Halves”) ;  (3)  contents  of  can  shown  in  number 
of  pieces  or  number  of  cupfulls  or  servings. 

On  the  backs  of  the  new  labels,  the  consumer  now 
finds  a  wealth  of  valuable  buying  information,  includ¬ 
ing:  (1)  description  of  contents  of  can,  including  size 
of  can,  weight  of  contents,  number  of  pieces,  cups  or 
servings,  and  kind  of  syrup  or  seasoning;  (2)  list  of 
other  can  sizes  in  which  the  product  is  packed;  (3)  list 
of  other  styles  in  which  the  product  is  packed. 

With  these  added  informative  features,  however,  the 
new  labels  keep  their  Del  Monte  identity  unmistakably, 
through  use  of  the  widely  known  and  accepted  Del 
Monte  quality  shield  on  its  familiar  green  background. 

Revision  of  Del  Monte  labels,  started  early  in  1936, 
represents  many  months  of  intensive,  continuous  work 
on  the  part  of  the  Del  Monte  sales  and  advertising 
organization.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  steps  yet  taken  by  any  food  canner  in  the  interests 
of  consumers.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  expected  to  be 
of  material  help  to  grocers  by  making  it  easier  for 
women  to  select  canned  foods  intelligently,  with  greater 
assurance  of  satisfaction,  and  with  the  least  amount 
of  selling  effort  for  the  grocer  making  the  sale. 

All  Del  Monte  new  label  announcements  call  special 
attention  to  the  fact  that  temporarily  consumers  may 
find  both  old-  and  new-style  Del  Monte  labels  on 
grocers’  shelves.  The  quality  under  both  labels  is 
exactly  the  same,  however — ^the  ads  point  out — ^their 
goodness  and  flavor  identical. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1 936)  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 
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Both  of  these  hall-bearing-equipped 
machines  are  built  by  one  of  the  country’s 
leading  machine  tool  manufacturers, 
Rockford  Drilling  Mach¬ 
ine  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation  at 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature  covering  JuC  Corn 
Canning  Equipment  and  the  JuC  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-kernel  Corn. 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


T]H[]e:  ILTi^itnnEiD*  Westminster, 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


BUILT  RIGHT 


The  new  JuC  Husker  (below)  is  provided  to  do  the  pre¬ 
cision  job  of  automatically  debutting  and  husking  corn  at 
great  speed,  without  waste.  The  new  Cutter  (left)  is 
designed  and  constructed  to  cut  with  unequalled  accuracy 
all  of  the  corn  of  all  sizes  of  ears  and 
nubbings  that  should  be  canned. 


Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
Canner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get  a 
pack  of  better  quality.  This  has  been 
proven  many  times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Muniifatturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Ad justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


ERNEST  E.  FINCH,  Vice-President  and  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Company,  died  suddenly 
October  23rd,  at  his  home  near  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
Finch  was  62  years  old  and  for  many  years  had  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  canning  machinery  business. 
In  1924  and  1925  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  presi¬ 
dents  to  ever  serve  with  the  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association.  His  host  of  friends  throughout 
the  entire  industry  sorrowfully  received  the  news  of 
his  death.  Mr.  Finch  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Mary  Harrington  Finch,  two  daughters,  a  brother  and 
a  sister. 


WILLARD  H.  ALLEN,  extension  professor  and  executive 
officer  for  the  AAA  in  New  Jersey,  was  appointed, 
November  2nd,  by  members  of  the  State  Board  to 
succeed  William  B.  Duryee  as  Secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

HARRY  M.  RUFF,  who  spent  a  lifetime  in  association 
with  the  canned  foods  industry,  and  operated  a  broker¬ 
age  office  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  died  on  October  28th. 
Funeral  services  were  held  from  Woodbine,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  on  Monday,  November  1st,  with  interment  at 
Bryansville,  Pennsylvania. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  INC.,  reported  Novem¬ 
ber  4th  a  net  income  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
September  30th,  1937,  of  $12,914,471,  which  after 
providing  $4,325,041  for  depreciation  and  federal  in¬ 
come  tax,  left  net  earnings  of  $8,589,430,  equivalent  to 
$3.01  a  share  on  2,853,971  shares  of  $20  par  value 
common  stock  outstanding  at  September  30th,  1937. 

The  above  earnings  give  effect  to  the  lower  can  prices 
applying  since  January  1,  1937,  and  in  addition  reflect 
the  full  amount  of  the  special  adjustment  amounting 
to  approximately  $2,500,000  made  in  the  final  quarter 
of  1936  to  cover  refunds  resulting  from  price  adjust¬ 
ments  applying  to  sales  subsequent  to  June  19th,  1936, 
the  effective  date  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 


FOOD  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES,  INC.,  specializing  in 
canned  foods,  has  been  incorporated  at  San  Francisco, 
California,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  by  James 
Norman,  Laurence  Zaharis  and  Clement  Greeno. 
Joseph  M.  Trusty,  Mills  Tower,  San  Francisco,  is 
attorney. 

• 

WARMINGTON  &  WHITMAN  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm 
entering  into  the  canned  foods  brokerage  business  at 
Stockton,  California.  The  firm  will  also  serve  as 
canners’  field  agents  for  green  fruits  and  vegetables. 


w.  N.  CLARK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  New  York,  is 
building  an  addition  to  the  warehouse  at  its  Caro, 
Michigan  plant. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  CANNERS  had  a  visit  late  in  October  from 
Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Secretary  of  the  National  Canners 
Association.  His  stay  in  the  San  Francisco  sector 
culminated  in  a  luncheon  gathering  addressed  by  him. 

THE  FOOD  BROKERAGE  FIRM  of  F.  L.  Dutton  Company, 
Inc.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  moved  into  a  new  location  in 
the  Clinton  Building,  corner  Chestnut  and  High  Sts. 

• 

THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  DIVISION  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  has  recently  released  three  in¬ 
teresting  leaflets  for  the  information  of  the  housewife 
in  the  use  of  canned  foods.  A  leaflet  on  “Thanks¬ 
giving”  gives  an  interesting  menu  for  Thanksgiving 
Day.  “Green  and  Wax  Beans”  describes  the  type  and 
canning  varieties  of  beans,  the  style  of  packing,  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  the  canned  product. 
“Canned  Plums  and  Prunes”  tells  of  the  different 
packings  and  how  to  use  them.  The  efforts  of  the 
Home  Economics  Division  are  doing  much  to  increase 
the  use  of  the  products  of  our  industry. 

• 

FERTILIZER  MANUFACTURERS  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  will  meet  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  for  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Southern  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association,  November 
8th,  9th  and  10th,  announces  Charles  J.  Brand,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

• 

DR.  ROBERT  ANDREWS  MILLIKAN,  Chairman  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  has  been  chosen  honorary  president  of  the 
California  Farm  Chemurgic  Council  at  a  meeting  held 
at  Berkeley.  The  organization  aims  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  utilization  of  crop  surpluses  in  the 
manufacture  of  by-products. 

• 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY,  Westminster,  Maryland,  will 
hold  a  corn  cutting  bee  in  Room  607,  Schroeder  Hotel, 
November  8th  to  10th  inclusive,  during  the  meeting 
of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association.  Canners  are 
invited  to  bring  their  broker  and  buyer  friends  and 
any  corns  they  would  like  to  compare  with  those  shown 
in  the  cutting  demonstration. 

• 

THE  HEINZ  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL  being  built  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  by  Howard  and  Clifford 
Heinz  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Given  of  New 
York,  as  a  memorial  to  their  late  father,  is  expected  to 
be  completed  early  next  spring. 
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Kyler  Labeling  Machine 


Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 


has  everything  with  half  the  parts* 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Eterlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Install  a 

HEX-CONE  CLEANER,  a 
HYDRO-GEARED  GRADER  and  a 
ROD  SPLIT  and  SKIN  REMOVER 
and  pack  better  quality.  This 
will  madce  for  more  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  and  larger  profits  for  you. 

Let  us  help  you  with  your  problems 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

**The  Original  Grader  House** 

Baltimore  :  - :  Meuryland 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


PI  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 


I NCORPORATBD 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS  ‘ 


BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 
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WAYS  OF  WINNING  SUPPORT 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


The  retailer  owned  wholesale  grocery  house,  the 
cash  and  carry  house,  and  that  to  which  retailers 
pay  a  fee  for  the  privilege  of  buying,  present  a 
common  problem  to  the  canner  anxious  to  have  his 
goods  receive  all  possible  sales’  support.  So  much  of  a 
problem  in  fact  that  many  shy  away  from  houses  of 
the  character  mentioned,  preferring  to  confine  their 
sales  of  factory  brands  to  those  jobbers  traveling  men, 
and  therefore  in  a  fine  position  to  lend  active  sale  and 
merchandising  support  to  a  line. 

Offsetting  the  disadvantages  inherent  for  canners 
who  sell  to  retail-grocer-owned-distributors  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  one  of  lessened  lines  with  which  to  compete,  and 
the  greater  loyalty  of  members  or  owners  to  a  line  of 
canned  foods  once  it  has  been  selected  by  the  wholesale 
house.  In  addition  when  the  line  is  first  placed  with 
such  a  house  opportunity  should  be  secured  for  the 
complete  selling  of  the  line  in  a  mass  meeting  for  the 
members.  At  such  a  meeting  samples  may  be  cut  and 
distributed,  foods  from  the  line  served,  and  in  the 
proper  manner.  I  emphasize  the  proper  serving  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  particular.  Last  week 
I  ate  canned  corn  that  should  have  been  an  epicurean 
treat.  The  canner  furnishing  it  was  most  anxious  that 
it  create  a  favorable  impression  on  over  two  hundred 
guests.  The  caterer  kept  the  corn  too  long  on  the  steam 
tables,  it  was  darkened  in  color  and  it’s  natural  flavor 
lost.  Today  competitors’  salesmen  at  the  party  are 
telling  customers  that  their  corn  is  far  superior  in 
flavor,  color  and  appetite  appeal.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  corn  first  mentioned  is  really  the 
best  on  the  market  but  was  spoiled  by  improper 
handling  for  the  meal.  Whenever  you  are  intending  to 
treat  prospective  customers  to  a  meal  indicative  of  the 
quality  you  supply  the  trade,  be  certain  the  serving 
will  stand  the  acid  test  of  carefulness  and  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail  so  that  no  reflection  may  be  cast  on  your 
products. 

The  cash  and  carry  house  may  be  sponsoring  a 
group  of  merchandising  members,  and  they  too  ought 
to  be  served  your  products  and  samples  given  to  them 
liberally.  The  same  is  true  of  the  membership  house 
if  they  too  are  leading  in  merchandising  among  mem¬ 
ber  retailers.  The  problem  I  have  mentioned  still 
remains  in  all  instances  among  these  types  of  wholesale 
grocers.  It’s  the  lack  of  salesmen  on  the  trade,  and 
your  consequent  inability  to  transmit  to  dealers  in 
retail  stores  all  the  force  and  drive  on  your  products, 
that  may  be  supplied  by  salesmen  for  a  jobbing  house 
handling  your  line.  Still,  these  houses  have  desk  men 
and  it’s  through  them  you  must  work  in  increasing 
sales.  Time  spent  with  these  men,  and  money  spent 
on  them,  are  money  well  spent  in  almost  every 


instance.  In  a  few  cases  you  will  be  able  to  attend  sales 
meetings  well  attended  in  turn  by  members,  and  when¬ 
ever  you  are  in  a  position  to  make  such  visits  you 
should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered.  I 
urge  this  because  the  type  of  sales  meeting  to  which 
I  refer  is  that  in  which  the  head  of  the  house,  or  his 
sales  manager,  introduces  new  items,  or  plugs  old  ones, 
for  the  purpose  of  booking  orders  for  immediate 
delivery.  Another  variation  of  such  a  line-up  is  the 
occasion  of  “open  house’’  nights,  during  which  mem¬ 
bers  or  customers  visit  sales  rooms  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  a  fall  line  of  candy  and  nuts  displayed,  or  other 
seasonable  items  set  out,  for  the  general  inspection  and 
interest  of  visitors. 

In  every  case  the  solution  of  the  problem  comes 
right  back  to  the  salesmen  in  the  house.  Because 
every  wholesale  grocer  has  to  have  house  salesmen 
even  if  he  has  none  on  the  street.  In  the  cases  I  will 
mention  I  accept  no  charge  that  I  am  advocating  some¬ 
thing  contrary  to  the  letter,  if  not  the  spirit,  of  present 
laws  restricting  wholesalers  and  jobbers  as  well  as 
manufacturers  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  their 
business.  I  mention  only  a  few  cases  and  you  may 
follow  the  suggestions  made  or  not  as  you  see  fit.  I 
can  only  tell  you  of  what  I  see  with  my  own  eyes  and 
hear  on  the  streets. 

The  packer  of  a  very  fine  mayonnaise  has  for  years 
provided  the  desk  men  of  his  cash  and  carry  customers 
with  tickets  for  selves  and  wives  to  local  football 
games.  These  are  magnets  that  draw  the  attention  of 
all  who  participate  irrestibly  to  the  product  making 
possible  for  the  men  selling  it  to  attend  games  in  which 
their  trade  are  interested.  These  passes  to  leading 
contests  are  supplemented  each  spring  by  a  dinner  in 
a  nice  restaurant  After  a  salesman  has  eaten  one  of 
the  dinners  provided,  and,  or  has  attended  a  football 
game  with  his  wife  at  but  little  if  any  expense,  he  is 
a  confirmed  friend  of  the  canner  or  manufacturer 
making  such  events  possible. 

Along  about  this  time  every  fall  all  men  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  they  need  new  head  gear  after  the 
old  straw  has  been  discarded,  and  the  felt  hat  taken  out 
of  the  moth  balls.  Not  all  salesmen  are  able  to  afford 
a  new  hat  each  autum.  Many  reasons  make  evident 
the  fact  that  a  manufacturer  or  canner  offering  hats 
as  prizes  in  simply  set-up  sales  contests  will  have 
more  goods  sold  for  him  than  would  have  moved  out 
in  the  course  of  events  had  they  been  allowed  to  take 
their  natural  course.  If  hats  are  selected  as  prizes, 
orders  on  the  store  selling  the  hats  will  suffice,  and  let 
the  orders  be  for  a  well  known  brand  of  hat.  It  don’t 
pay  to  attempt  saving  money  at  the  risk  of  seeming 
“cheap.” 
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Many  manufacturers  capitalize  on  seasonal  atheletics, 
and  cash  in  at  a  limited  expense,  while  giving  away 
footballs,  basketballs,  baseballs,  bats,  etc.,  at  appro¬ 
priate  times  of  the  year.  Right  now  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  it’s  pretty  late  to  interest  boys  in  foot¬ 
balls,  but  where  this  is  the  case  basketballs  are  just 
coming  into  demand.  Get  a  price  on  these  by  the 
dozen  from  a  wholesale  house;  announce  you  will  give 
away  twenty  in  a  market  of  three  hundred  thousand 
population  during  a  contest  of  a  month  to  settle  who 
among  the  boys  and  girls  interested  will  bring  into  the 
office  of  your  broker  the  largest  number  of  labels 
from  the  product  or  products  you  wish  to  see  increase 
in  sales.  If  your  representative  has  a  retail  man  on  the 
trade,  secure  the  permission  of  retail  dealers  for  the 
building  of  window  displays  and  be  sure  and  put  a 
basketball  in  the  window  with  a  card  telling  the  details 
of  the  offer. 

If  you  want  to  appeal  more  to  the  girls  than  to  boys 
during  the  holiday  season,  offer  to  give  away  dolls  for 
the  largest  number  of  labels  turned  in  during  a  given 
period.  Usually  a  month  is  sufficient  time  during 
which  to  have  the  youngsters  work  along  the  lines 
suggested.  If  you  wish  to  continue  interest  in  your 
products  over  a  longer  period  than  that  covered  by  a 
periodic  sales  drive,  arrange  to  make  an  offer  of  a 
basketball,  a  football,  or  a  good  grade  doll  to  young¬ 
sters  sending  to  your  office  a  specified  number  of  labels 
from  your  products  and  a  small  amount  of  cash. 

If  you  want  to  stimulate  sales  of  your  product  in  half 
dozen,  dozen  and  case  lots,  secure  some  article  to  be 
given  away  with  such  sales  and  pack  it  so  that  the 
premium  goes  into  the  retail  store  with  the  shipment. 
Right  now  the  millers  putting  out  a  well  known  cake 
flour  are  giving  away  a  reproduction  of  a  fine  painting 
with  each  package.  This  is  the  simplest  sort  of  deal 
and  while  it  is  simple,  gives  the  dealer  or  the  principal 
little  trouble,  it  still  builds  business  and  good  will. 
Other  sales  stimulating  ideas  are  being  developed  every 
day:  the  giving  of  premiums  for  a  limited  period  or 
for  a  definite  time  without  contracting  to  engage  per¬ 
manently  in  the  business  of  giving  them  will  allow  you 
an  opportunity  for  testing  the  reaction  of  your  trade  to 
the  plan,  and  at  the  same  time  will  permit  your 
ommision  of  the  trade  stimulant  when  the  financial 
going  gets  so  tough  you  feel  you  cannot  spend  any  more 
money,  for  the  time  being,  in  developing  more  con¬ 
sumer  interest  in  your  goods. 

No  matter  what  premium  plan  you  may  develop  for 
the  consumer,  be  sure  your  dealer’s  salesmen  are  fully 
posted  concerning  it,  and  that  they  are  able  to  know 
by  means  of  your  generosity,  just  how  fine  the  pre¬ 
miums  are  which  you  are  providing.  I  have  digressed 
somewhat  from  the  main  purpose  of  this  article  but  you 
will  realize  how  much  the  desk  or  house  salesman  in 
the  cash  and  carry  houses  can,  and  will,  do  for  the 
building  of  business  on  your  lines  if  you  will  follow 
some  of  the  suggestions  I  have  made,  or  else  adopt 
some  other  plan  of  your  own  which  will  add  an  addi¬ 
tional  incentive  to  their  sales  efforts  on  your  line. 
Before  adopting  the  plan,  however,  you  will  learn 
whether  or  not  the  house  is  favorable  to  such  sales 
building.  If  the  house  is  with  you,  go  ahead ! 


Cedarburg  Has  Lots 
To  Be  Thankful  For 

The  turkeys  in  Cledarburg  will  soon  leave 
off  gobbling — and  weTl  begin.  And  as 
we  come  up  to  America’s  great  Harvest 
Festival — we  feel  we  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for. 

We’re  mighty  thankful,  for  one  thing,  to 
the  man  who  first  thought  of  cans  and 
we’re  also  mighty  thankful  that  there’s 
something  to  put  in  them. 

For  Cedarburg’s  whole  existance  greatly 
depends  on  canning.  It’s  the  one  thing 
we  know  and  without  the  good  will  and 
support  of  the  canning  industry  Cedar¬ 
burg  would  be  just  another  place  to  go 
fishing.  Thanks  a  lot — canners!  Your 
friendship  is  sure  appreciated. 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 

California  Representative: 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEER.  CO. 
206-210  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Intermountain  Representative: 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  1st  Secur.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Ogden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Seaboard  Representative: 

WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes,  Delaware 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


SOUNDS  RALLYING  CRY 

HE  Robinson-Patman  and  Tydings-Miller  Acts  are 
threatened  with  repeal  or  nullification  through 
continued  opposition  to  these  measures  by  some 
interests  in  industry,  is  the  belief  of  J.  H.  McLaurin, 
president  of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association. 

Voicing  these  fears  in  a  communication  to  members 
of  his  association,  Mr.  McLaurin  says:  “We  desire  to 
put  wholesale  grocers  on  notice  of  the  likelihood  of 
the  introduction  at  the  special  session  of  Congress  of 
legislation  looking  to  a  general  revision  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws,  with  the  danger  of  such  new  legislation 
involving  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  the  Tydings- 
Miller  Act  to  the  detriment  of  those  highly  important 
and  beneficial  pieces  of  legislation.  Attorney  General 
Cummings  has  spoken  of  the  forthcoming  revision  of 
the  anti-trust  laws,  and  so  has  President  Roosevelt  in 
recent  addresses. 

“There  can  be  no  objection  to  any  strengthening  of 
the  anti-trust  laws,  in  fact,  it  is  quite  desirable.  The 
danger  lies  in  any  revision  of  these  laws  that  will 
minimize  or  weaken  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  or  the 
Tydings-Miller  Act. 

“Wholesale  grocers  are  well  aware  that  the  enemies 
of  both  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  the  Tydings- 
Miller  Act  have  been  busy  and  will  be  busy  seeking 
any  toe-hold  which  they  may  use  to  weaken  or  destroy 
these  two  acts.  We  called  attention  to  a  similar  danger 
at  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and 
several  times  subsequently.  We  advised  then  that  the 
opponents  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  would  use  all 
their  efforts  to  have  the  Act  repealed  or  nullified  at 
the  first  opportunity.  It  appeared  then  that  new  legis¬ 
lation  for  wages,  as  well  as  for  trade  practices  would 
be  offered  and  our  warning  was  that  wholesale  grocers 
should  watch  any  new  trade  practice  legislation  that 
might  be  offered  in  connection  with  new  wages  and 
hours  legislation,  to  see  if  it  contained  any  attempt  to 
wash  out  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

“A  wages  and  hours  bill  was  presented  in  Congress, 
but  no  new  trade  practice  legislation  was  attempted. 
So  there  the  matter  rested  for  the  time  being.  Now, 
however,  with  the  Administration  interested  in  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  anti-trust  laws  at  either  the  special  session 
or  the  regular  session  in  January,  we  would  again  put 
wholesale  grocers  on  the  alert  to  safeguard  their  in¬ 
terests  in  any  revision  of  the  anti-trust  laws  that  may 
be  presented.  In  fact,  they  should  not  wait  until  such 
legislation  may  be  introduced,  but  should  immediately 


write  or  personally  contact  their  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  with  the  view  of  urging  them  to  support  no 
new  anti-trust  legislation,  unless  such  legislation  leaves 
intact  both  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
and  the  Tydings-Miller  Act. 

“Under  enforcement  proceedings  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  just 
beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  the  prevention  of  discrimina¬ 
tory  prices  in  behalf  of  mass  buying  power.  Voluntary 
compliance  with  the  act  has  been  gratifyingly  large 
and  by  its  decisions  in  cases  already  disposed  of,  and 
still  to  be  disposed  of,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  proceeding  as  rapid  as  possible  to  establish  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  both  in  the  trade  practices  of 
the  country  and  the  jurisprudence  of  the  nation. 

“The  Tydings-Miller  Act  has  not  been  in  existence 
long  enough  to  get  into  its  stride  at  all.  These  two 
laws  represent  a  distinct  gain  for  all  independent 
merchants,  large  and  small,  and  they  are  hereby 
warned  that  they  will  have  to  fight  to  retain  these 
gains  and  if  they  do  not  fight,  their  enemies  will  over¬ 
throw  these  beneficial  achievements.” 

MORE  ON  BRANDS 

COMMENTING  on  the  place  of  distributors’ 
brands  in  the  scheme  of  things  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  field.  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  in  their  current 
survey  of  operating  and  merchandising  practices  in 
the  industry,  say: 

“The  debate  regarding  the  virtues  of  promoting  dis¬ 
tributor-owned  labels  probably  began  when  the  sales 
volume  of  nationally  advertised  food  brands  first  be¬ 
came  significant.  The  question  has  launched  one  of 
the  first  investigations  into  the  relation  between  this 
phase  of  merchandising  policy  and  the  operating  re¬ 
sults.  Fifty  of  the  eighty-eight  reporting  companies 
report  more  or  less  volume  under  their  own  labels. 
The  practical  difficulties  of  the  small  house  in  arrang¬ 
ing  individually  for  special  packaging  of  a  wide  range 
of  goods  are  refiected  by  these  reports.  Among  the 
nine  houses  which  report  distributor  brands  as  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  their  net  sales  five  are  above  the 
million  dollar  mark  in  sales  volume. 

“Quite  naturally,  the  wholesaler’s  own  brands  re¬ 
quire  more  selling  and  promotion  than  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  goods,  and  additional  selling  costs  comprise 
a  substantial  part  of  the  larger  total  expense  in  those 
houses  featuring  such  goods.  These  figures  suggest 
the  inference  that  any  proportion  of  distributor-owned 
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brands  below  50  per  cent  can  be  pushed  by  the  sales¬ 
men  without  help  of  a  special  advertising  campaign, 
but  the  two  houses  which  sell  60  per  cent  or  more  of 
their  volume  under  their  own  brand  report  a  sub¬ 
stantially  larger  advertising  burden.  The  apparent 
relation  between  the  size  of  other  expense  items  and 
the  proportion  of  distributor  branded  goods  may  be 
in  part  related  to  the  size  of  the  concern  and  in  part 
to  merchandising  policies. 

“Except  for  the  two  large  and  exceptionally  profit¬ 
able  concerns  selling  more  than  60  per  cent  under  their 
own  label,  this  tabulation  shows  net  profits  ranging 
around  the  average.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
profits  of  the  other  merchandisers  of  their  own  brands 
may  have  been  adversely  affected  by  adjustments  in 
advertising  policies  and  brokerage  fees  affected  by  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  If,  as  is  generally  believed  in 
the  trade,  large  sums  are  being  held  in  escrow  which 
formerly  went  to  buyers,  the  effect  would  be  to 
diminish  apparent  net  profits  this  year,  but  this  cannot 
be  known  definitely  without  detailed  examination  of 
the  books,  not  available  in  this  study. 

“Only  23  of  the  concerns  manufacture  any  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  their  own  requirements  and  in  only  4 
cases  does  this  exceed  20  per  cent  of  sales.  These  four 
enterprises  are  among  the  largest  and  merchandise  a 
considerable  proportion  of  their  own  brands.” 

DROP  COFFEE  CONTROL 

A  FTER  more  than  30  years  of  efforts  to  stabilize 
/A  the  world  market  for  coffee,  involving  crop  con- 
/  \trol  measures,  export  quotas,  destruction  of  low 
grades,  and  other  measures,  the  Brazilian  Government 
this  week  confessed  defeat  in  its  valorization  move,  and 
reduced  its  export  tax  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  1% 
cents  per  pound. 

Decision  to  virtually  abandon  the  control  program 
came  after  Brazil  had  failed  to  secure  the  cooperation 
to  which  she  felt  she  was  entitled  from  Colombia, 
Guatemala,  and  other  producing  countries  in  South  and 
Central  Amercia. 

The  present  action  virtually  restores  free  and  open 
competition  for  coffee,  and  will  mean  lower  prices  on 
Brazil,  as  well  as  other  grades,  in  the  American  and 
other  markets.  The  effect  of  the  current  step  on  dis¬ 
tributors’  with  large  coffee  inventories  will  be  consider¬ 
able  if  the  effective  date  of  the  Brazil  duty  cut  is  set 
for  the  immediate  future. 

The  experience  of  Brazil  during  the  life  of  its  30- 
year  experiment  with  regulating  the  old  law  of  supply 
and  demand  should  furnish  interesting  study  for  some 
of  the  exponents  of  crop  regulation  in  this  country. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  wheat,  which 
like  coffee,  depends  upon  export  markets  and  can  be 
produced  in  many  other  countries. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

**A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


O  The  only  Universal  Blancher  made 
which  drains  ofi  the  bottom  and  sldms 
the  scum  off  the  blanching  water 
AUTOMATICALLY,  while  operating. 
Temperature  controls  ore  at  the  inlet 
end,  and  heat  the  water  iirunediotely 
upon  entering.  Write  Berlin  Chapman 
Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


MODER^N 

GAMSE 


% 


e 


GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CO. 


Herman  Eamse .  Presi: 
419-^21  E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phomes — PI.AZA  /S^5-/S-PS 


WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  U  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY  HELP  WANTED 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 1  Hansen  Pea  Filler,  used  as  demonstrator, 
about  100  hours;  4  fully  equipped  Retorts;  1  Blancher;  1  Thistle 
Washer;  Can  Crates;  1  Huntley  Pea  Grader;  1  Townsend  Bean 
Cutter;  Several  Clippers  and  Monitor  Cleaners. 

Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Or  trade  for  Bean  Snippers,  two  Chisholm-Scott 
Pea  Viners,  two  White  Pea  Feeders,  one  Ayars  Pea  Filler,  one 
Olney  Washer.  Address  Box  A-2253  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  large  Buck  Bean  Snippers  or  will  exchange 
for  large  or  medium  Ryder  Bean  Snippers.  These  Buck  Snippers 
in  very  good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2254  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


SEWAGE  OR  DISPOSAL  PLANTS— State  laws  require 
proper  disposal  of  sewage,  such  as  tomato  skins,  pea,  corn  and 
other  wastage.  We  have  what  you  want — write  us.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  Canning 
Machinery. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Used  Huntley  12'  to  16'  Blancher;  Large  Clipper 
Cleaner;  Sheboygan  Washer.  The  Johannes  Pure  Food  Co.,  Inc., 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 


WANTED — To  buy  Ketchup  or  Puree  Tanks  and  Coils,  Brine 
Glass  Lined  Tanks,  Tomato  Pulper,  Tomato  Finisher,  Ketchup 
Bottling  or  Filling  Machines,  Bottle  Capping  Machine,  Bottle 
Labeler,  Beet  Grader  to  use  before  peeling  beets.  Beet  Grader 
to  use  after  beets  are  peeled.  Beet  Cutter,  Dicer  and  Slicer. 
Give  full  details  with  prices.  Address  Box  A-2255  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  LEASE  — FACTORY 


FOR  LEASE — Modern,  well  equipped  cannery  in  fine  location 
for  specialty  packing  of  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  and  other 
products.  Would  entertain  canning  for  large  sales  company  or 
lease  outright.  We  have  good  products  but  cannot  finance  sales. 
Address  Box  777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


WANTED — Food  Chemist  for  year-round  position  with  large 
Eastern  canner.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Box-B  2250  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Superintendent  by  large  Eastern  Canner  of 
tomato  products,  jellies,  etc.  Must  be  experienced  and  able  to 
take  charge  of  plant.  Reply  stating  age,  experience,  etc. 
Address  Box  B-2251  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  year  round  operated  plant.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  vacuum  packing.  Location  not  essential.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2245  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Salesman,  experienced  in  contact¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  trade.  First  class  references.  Address 
Box  B-2237  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  machinist,  25  years'  experience 
in  general  can  manufacturing  line.  Now  in  executive  position 
but  desires  change  of  location  in  either  can  manufacturing  or 
can  machinery  manufacturing  line.  Address  Box  B-2246  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager  by  man  with 
25  years’  experience  in  production  and  maintenance.  Practical 
and  thorough.  Can  build,  equip  and  pack.  Experience  covers 
particularly  peas,  lima  beans,  stringless  beans,  tomatoes.  Also 
worked  with  tomato  pulp,  catsup,  salad  dressing  and  pork  and 
beans.  Employed  but  desire  change  first  of  year.  Address 
Box  B-2249  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


ABSOLUTE  PUBLIC  AUCTION 
$1,000,000.00  Food  Products  Plant 

formerly 

PRESERVES  &  HONEY  CO.  (main  plant) 

Michigan  and  Davis  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tues.  ft  Wed.,  Nov.  16  ft  17,  at  10:30  P.  M.  (C.S.T.) 

Complete  Peanut  Butter,  Mustard,  Preserves,  Honey, 
Apple  Butter,  Jelly,  Machinery  and  Equipment,  Com¬ 
plete  Laboratory,  Refrigeration,  Automobile  Trucks, 
Office  Equipment,  etc.  Write  for  Catalog 

BEN  J.  SELKIRK  &  SONS,  Auctioneers 

4519  Olive  St.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


Guest:  And  may  I  sit  on  your  right  hand  during 
dinner  ? 

Hostess:  No.  I’ll  have  to  eat  with  that.  You’d 
better  take  a  chair. 

“How  is  it  that  you  have  a  picture  of  only  one  of  the 
twins  ?” 

“They  both  look  exactly  alike,  so  what’s  the  dif¬ 
ference  ?” 

“My  wife  had  a  dream  last  night  and  thought  she 
was  married  to  a  millionaire.” 

“You  are  lucky ;  my  wife  thinks  that  in  the  daytime.” 

Irate  Father  (to  daughter  entering  at  3:00  a.  m.)  : 
What  does  the  clock  say? 

Daughter:  Tick-tock!  Tick-tock! 

HEREDITY 

“Chicken  stealing  again,  Rastus?”  said  the  judge. 
“Have  you  anything  to  say,  any  excuse  this  time?” 

“  ’Deed,  yes,  Jedge,”  replied  Rastus,  “it  ain’t  mah 
fault,  Jedge,  it’s  de  fault  ob  mah  high-up  ancestors.” 

“How  so?” 

“Well,  Jedge,  mah  ancestors  dun  come  over  in  de 
Mayflower,  an’  evah  since  Ah  was  born  Ah  has  an 
uncontrollable  desire  foh  Plymouth  Rocks !” 

Customer :  Can  I  change  these  trunks  at  this 
counter  ? 

Clerk :  Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  mister,  we  have  quite  a  few 
women  shoppers  so  maybe  you’d  better  go  to  the  dress¬ 
ing  room  in  the  rear. 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  “Fanny”  has  passed  on ;  that 
that  posterior  portion  is  now  referred  to  as  “Twin 
Sitties”. 


IN  MOURNING 

While  at  work  one  day  Mike  was  brought  a  black 
edged  letter  which  had  come  through  the  mail. 

“Looks  like  a  death  in  your  family,  Mike,”  remarked 
a  fellow  workman. 

“Yes,”  said  Mike,  putting  the  letter  in  his  pocket 
unopened.  “It’s  me  brother,  Pat,  I  can  tell  by  his 
handwriting.” 

“I  left  my  wife  because  she  had  too  many  irons  in 
the  fire.” 

“Trying  to  mix  a  marriage  with  a  career?” 

“No,  she  was  trying  to  burn  my  golf  clubs.” 

Student:  I’ll  stand  on  my  head  or  bust. 

Gym  Instructor:  Never  mind,  Miss  Mill,  just  stand 
on  your  head. 


NO  BETTER 


TIME 


THAN  NOW 


TO  LOOK  AHEAD 

You  may  not  be  doing  any  actual  equipment  buying  for 
a  little  while  but,  we  warrant,  you  will  do  a  lot  of  planning 
for  buying.  The  season,  just  finished,  has  shown  you  weak 
spots  in  your  production  lines.  Old  equipment  will  have  to 
be  replaced.  Entirely  new  equipment, 
giving  you  more  efficient  and  better  pro¬ 
duction  methods,  will  be  installed. 

If  you  are  producing  or  intend  to  pro¬ 
duce  Tomato  Juice,  youTl  want  to  install 
a  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  System  and 
assure  yourself  of  the  most  dependable  and 
satisfactory  method  of  making  a  high 
quality  juice  at  less  cost.  And,  of  course, 
you’ll  want  to  add  Indiana  Juice  Extract¬ 
ors.  The  Langsen¬ 
kamp  Line  of  produc-  TheJLangsenkamp  Line 

tion  equipment  for 
tomato  juice,  as  any 
user  will  tell  you,  can¬ 
not  be  matched  for  high  quality,  high  production  and  low, 
cost  operation. 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

**Efficiency’  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western 
Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Paeifie  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas 
Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


ana  Juice  HiXtract' 

«IP6 

■^1  M 


kamp 

of  Juice  Production 
Equipment  affords  a 
practical,  efficient  and 
scientific  method  for 
making  tomato  juice. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

Grotcers  of 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Specializing  in  the  principle 
varieties  of  Canners  Seeds. 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Business  Established  1784 

Growing  stations  in  the  best  growing  sections  throughout  the  Uiuted  States. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


9  Bj  our  special  process  ot  kibti- 
cotion  we  build  metal  tanks  espec¬ 
ially  adopted  to  your  feods,  free  of 
contaminatioiu  Metals  successfully 
used  are  Nickel-Stainlees  Steel  and 
MoneL  Any  capocity.  with  or  wiffi- 
out  Coils  and  Agitators.  ...  Write 
Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Beriin.  Wis. 
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When  Crown  entered  the  can  business  it  introduced 
a  new  and  progressive  policy  that  promised  wide¬ 
spread  change  in  established  methods. 

Crown’s  policy  was  welcomed  by  can  buyers.  Through 
teamwork  a  far-reaching  change  has  been  effected  in 
a  remarkably  short  time.  Real  progress  has  been  made. 
Even  greater  things  will  be  accomplished  in  1938. 

Every  can  user  has  a  definite  interest  in  establishing 
this  new  order  which  has  long  been  desired. 


PACKERS  CANS  FOR  1937 

sold  /.  o.  b,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
St.  Louis,  Houston,  Madison  and 
other  selected  points. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

If  There  Has  Been  a  Let-Up  in  Buying  It  Will  Force  Heavier 
Buying  Soon  —  Study  the  Situation  —  Frost  Nips  Georgia 
Pimiento  Fields — The  Heavy  Consumption  Will  Continue  and 
Clean  Up  All  Canned  Foods  Stocks. 

ELOW  THE  SURFACE — Operators  say  that  this 
week  shows  no  change  from  last  week ;  that  buy¬ 
ing  is  largely  absent,  and  business  at  best  but 
routine.  For  the  canner  who  wishes  to  sell  out  his 
pack  and  be  done  with  it,  (a  plan  which  utterly  pro¬ 
hibits  the  building  of  goodwill,  i.  e.,  the  building  up  of 
a  steadily  increasing  business,  because  the  goods  are 
spread  out  too  thinly,  and  pleased  customers  are  unable 
to  get  another  can,  until  next  season,  and  they  won’t 
wait)  a  situation  like  this  is  very  trying,  and  he  is 
very  likely  to  break  the  market  by  reducing  his  prices. 
For  other  canners  who  can  see  ahead,  and  above  all 
can  see  under  the  surface,  this  let-up  in  buying  means 
that  there  must  be  a  surge  of  buying  soon,  because 
stocks  are  not  such  as  to  keep  distributors  going  very 
long,  and  on  the  other  hand,  consumer  buying  is  con¬ 
tinuing  very  heavy,  forcing  the  retailers  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  every  week.  For  such  canners  it  is  an  opportunity 
— to  advance  their  prices  at  least  a  little;  the  surge 
of  buying  will  do  that  if  the  sellers  know  how  to  play 
their  hands. 

But  is  buying  as  dead  as  it  is  represented  to  be? 
Rather,  is  not  this  lay-off  affecting  brokers  more  than 
anyone  else,  and  forcing  them,  for  the  sake  of  business, 
to  cut  prices  to  stir  up  orders?  They  must  live,  and 
their  expenses  are  going  on  all  the  time.  Don’t  blame 
them ;  the  canners  have  created  this  condition  for  their 
brokers.  If  they  were  on  salary  selling  the  canner 
would  not  withhold  their  wages  during  a  time  like  this. 

We  run  across  not  a  few  canners  who  are  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  selling.  One  leading 
Baltimore  canner,  who  takes  care  of  his  customers 
throughout  the  year,  reported  the  1st  of  the  month: 

“Among  our  customers,  withdrawls  of  goods  against 
future  sales  have  been  greater  during  September  and 
October  than  during  the  same  months  in  1936.  This  indi¬ 
cates  smaller  stocks  among  our  distributors  and  an  active 
demand  from  retailers.”  Other  canners  say  the  same  thing; 
and  he  furnishes  two  other  notes : 

“CORN  SHIPMENTS  of  the  entire  country  were  5,500,- 
000  cases  during  August  and  September,  about  1,400,000 
cases  more  than  in  same  period  last  year,  and  about 
1,000,000  more  than  in  1935.”  and 

“TOMATO  PACK:  Latest  reports  place  1937  pack  at 
21,000,000  cases,  basis  No.  2’s,  or  about  15  per  cent  less 
than  in  1936.” 


There  cannot  help  but  be  lots  of  buying,  more  than 
you  or  we  hear  about,  because  of  the  steady,  heavy 
flow  of  the  goods  over  retail  counters.  They  have  just 
changed  the  slogan  from  “hand-to-mouth-buying”  to 
“Week-to-week  buying”,  but  it  all  comes  out  the  same : 
retailers  are  forced  to  renew  their  stocks  every  week. 
Study  the  following  report,  just  out,  and  you  will  find 
either  that  buyers  did  stop  buying  about  a  month  ago, 
and  in  consequence  their  stocks  are  now  below  normal ; 
or,  consumption  is  heavier  than  any  of  us  figure,  and 
is  reducing  stocks  rapidly  below  normal.  In  either 
case  it  means  that  they  must  buy,  and  buy  heavily, 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Read: 

“Considerable  improvement  in  the  stock  position  of  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  in  the  important  Federal  Reserve  districts  of 
the  country  is  shown  in  the  latest  statistics,  comparing 
August  and  September  of  this  year  with  the  same  months 
last  year. 

The  Chicago  district  embracing  the  important  Middle 
West  points,  reported  stocks  in  the  hands  of  wholesale 
grocers  for  the  month  of  September,  this  year,  5  per  cent 
below  those  of  September  last  year,  while  in  August  of 
this  year  the  same  stocks  were  4  per  cent  greater  than  in 
August  of  last  year. 

In  the  New  York  district  wholesalers  reported  stocks  in 
September  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  of  September  of 
last  year,  but  the  same  houses  were  carrying  18  per  cent 
more  stocks  in  August  of  this  year  as  against  August  of 
last  year. 

Philadelphia  had  only  4  per  cent  more  stocks  on  hand  in 
September  as  compared  to  the  same  month  last  year,  while 
in  August  of  this  year  stocks  were  13  per  cent  greater  than 
in  August  of  last  year. 

St.  Louis  had  only  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent  more  goods 
on  hand  in  September,  while  in  August  stocks  were  16  per 
cent  above  those  of  August  last  year. 

Cleveland  reduced  an  excess  of  20  per  cent  in  August 
to  14  per  cent  in  September,  as  compared  with  the  same 
months  of  last  year. 

These  figures  are  from  Reserve  districts  and  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  confined  to  the  cities  mentioned.” 

All  of  which  proves  the  continuing  heavy  popular 
consumption  of  canned  foods,  and  ought  to  be  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  you  that  you  will  be  all  out  of  stocks  a  month 
or  two  earlier  than  usual.  That  means  a  very  strong 
market,  not  a  weak  one.  In  other  words,  the  people 
are  not  stopping  eating  just  because  the  wholesale 
distributors  are  hesitating.  Nor  will  they.  There  is 
something  of  a  smoke-screen  being  put  up  on  you  by 
the  buyers.  Don’t  be  fooled. 

THE  MARKET — So  much  for  the  underlying  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  canned  foods  market.  There  have  been 
some  few  interesting  happenings,  even  if  there  are 
no  price  changes  worthy  of  mention.  And  there  is 
no  price  weakness  on  the  part  of  canners,  though  some 
commission-hungry  brokers  are  quoting  declines — to 
get  business.  News  has  come  that  the  pimiento  can- 
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ners  in  Georgia,  after  a  delayed  and  unsatisfactory 
season,  have  been  shut  off  four  weeks  ahead  of  time 
by  a  killing  frost,  and  that  canning  is  done  there.  This 
will  mean  a  shortage  in  that  pack. 

Figures  on  the  ’37  corn  packs  have  just  been  issued, 
and  will  be  found  in  this  issue. 

Sardines  promise  to  help  out  the  situation  by  dis¬ 
appointing  the  canners  in  the  amounts  coming  to  hand, 
even  in  face  of  a  raise  in  prices  to  the  fishermen. 

Market  raiders  are  over-playing  their  hands,  we 
think,  in  the  matter  of  the  Coast  peach  situation.  In¬ 
terests  are  getting  together  out  there  to  market  this 
big  pack  methodically,  and  once  they  start  the  big 
advertising  campaign  in  high  gear,  it  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  a  shortage  instead  of  an  overage.  They 
did  it  before,  and  the  market  has  greater  possibilities 
now  than  then. 

Canners  can  view  without  alarm  the  predictions  that 
farm  (growers’)  prices  will  be  lower  in  1938,  but  we 
would  not  advise  much  faith  in  any  of  these  long  range 
predictions.  The  wise-boys  are  rushing  into  print  with 
a  lot  of  them,  covering  all  manner  of  things  from 
finance  to  fighting.  Wait  until  we  are  nearer  them 
before  being  scared  by  this  Hallowe’en  prank. 

Your  one  certain  bet  is  that  the  consumers  are  clean¬ 
ing  up  supplies  for  you  in  record  time,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  selling  season,  next  spring,  will  be  very 
likely  to  witness  very  much  higher  prices,  all  along 
the  line,  than  now  prevail  on  canned  foods  lists.  You 
know  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  total  packs  is 
always  in  the  hands  of  a  few  leading  canners,  who  are 
independent  of  market  conditions.  It  is  only  the  small 
remaining  portions  outside  who  fight  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  fall  victims  of  the  market  racketeers.  One 
very  small  potato,  in  so  far  as  his  pack  cuts  any  figure 
in  the  total  supply,  can  break  the  whole  market  for  all 
of  you  outside  of  that  charmed  circle,  and  there  is 
always  some  broker  eager  and  anxious  to  manipulate 
the  market  for  one  of  his  favorite  buyers.  There  is  no 
one  who  can  stop  these  squeeze  plays,  except  the  can¬ 
ners  themselves.  And  their  opportunity  this  season 
is  better  than  ever  to  stop  these  raids.  Have  some 
faith  in  your  fellow  canner! 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Week-to-Week  Buying  Displaces  Hand-to-Mouth  Buying — 
Nominal  Inventories  Only,  the  Rule — Other  Centers  Reported 
Buying — ^Tomatoes  Ease-Off — Corn  Less  Firm — Fall  Spinach 
Fine  Quality — Eastern  Pumpkin  of  Fine  Quality — Salmon  De¬ 
mand  Small — Straits  Pineapple  Reappears — New  York 
State  Pears  Higher. 

New  York,  November  5,  1937. 
HE  SITUATION — Conditions  in  the  canned  foods 
market  locally  have  shown  little  change  during  the 
past  week.  Distributors  have  not  been  in  the 
market  actively  on  the  general  line,  and  considerable 
uncertainty  regarding  the  business  outlook  is  still  in 
evidence.  This  development,  plus  the  fact  that  canners 
are  carrying  fair  stocks  of  many  items,  has  influenced 


some  jobbers  to  continue  to  hold  down  inventories, 
buying  largely  on  a  week-to-week  basis  on  some  prod¬ 
ucts  where  fairly  stable  price  outlooks  prevail.  The 
fact  that  a  few  canners  have  been  granting  concessions 
on  some  standard  canned  vegetables  has  accentuated 
this  tendency. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  possibility  of  large  scale  buy¬ 
ing  for  shipment  prior  to  the  end  of  the  year  is  becom¬ 
ing  less  promising  as  the  time  for  year-end  inventories 
approaches.  Many  distributors,  however,  are  carrying 
only  nominal  inventories  of  many  staples,  and  this 
points  to  a  well-sustained  inquiry  for  small  lots  during 
the  current  month  and  in  December.  Retail  sales  of 
canned  foods  generally  are  reported  holding  up  well. 
According  to  a  statement  by  American  Institute  of 
Food  Distribution  here  this  week,  reports  from  food 
distributors  in  all  sections  of  the  country  indicate  re¬ 
covery  from  the  extreme  buying  pessimism  that  pre¬ 
vailed  last  month.  Some  sections  of  the  South,  where 
low  cotton  prices  are  reducing  the  food  movement  to 
less  than  a  year  ago,  are  the  only  exceptions  to  the 
general  optimism,  the  Institute  finds.  “Reports  from 
wholesalers,  chains,  and  voluntaries,”  the  Institute 
summarizes,  “are  uniformly  optimistic,  anticipating 
that  the  present  favorable  volume  will  be  maintained 
until  January,  except  in  the  cotton  districts  and  a  few 
districts  where  big  industries  are  reducing  their 
operations.” 

TOMATOES — With  demand  for  southern  tomatoes 
continuing  rather  slack,  distributors  report  that  it  is 
now  possible  to  pick  up  standard  2s  in  a  carload  way 
at  621/^  cents,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  without  much  difficulty. 
Some  jobbers  are  looking  for  a  small  amount  of  dis¬ 
tress  selling  to  develop,  carrying  the  market  lower. 
Quotations  on  other  sizes  of  tomatoes  remain  un¬ 
changed  at  southern  canneries.  Jobbers  continue  to 
buy  in  a  hand-to-mouth  way,  but  chains  and  super¬ 
market  distributors  have  been  picking  up  tomatoes, 
where  available  at  concessions,  in  a  fairly  large  way. 

CORN — The  market  for  standard  quality  is  less  firm 
and  buyers  are  shopping  the  market  on  the  look-out 
for  concessions  when  entering  the  market.  Southern 
canners  quote  standards  at  65  cents,  cannery,  with 
buyers  looking  for  a  621/2  cents  basis.  Midwestern 
packers  quote  standards  at  around  65  cents,  cannery. 
Fancy  corn  is  held  at  95  cents  and  up,  depending  upon 
location  of  canner,  quality  of  pack,  and  the  desire  to 
sell. 

FALL  SPINACH — Southern  canners  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  fall  pack  spinach  for  prompt  shipment,  with 
quality  this  season  reported  as  exceptionally  good. 
Current  offerings  are  on  the  basis  of  55  cents  for  Is, 
721/2  cents  for  2s,  95  cents  for  21/2S,  and  $3.25  for  10s, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

PEAS — There  is  little  to  report  in  this  division  of 
the  market,  with  new  buying  of  extremely  limited 
amount.  Buyers  are  generally  looking  for  standard  4s 
Alaskas  around  721/^  cents  cannery  in  the  midwest, 
with  the  market  in  the  south  holding  apparently  at  an 
inside  of  67^2  cents.  Sweets  are  showing  softness  as 
canners  show  more  disposition  to  move  stocks  into  dis¬ 
tributing  channels,  although  no  changes  in  canners’ 
offering  prices  are  reported  thus  far. 
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PUMPKIN — New  York  and  New  Jersey  canners 
are  now  in  position  to  offer  new  pack  pumpkin  for 
prompt  shipment,  with  quality  this  season  reported 
as  excellent.  New  York  State  canners  quote  fancy 
2s  at  771/4  cents,  2i/4s  at  90  cents,  and  10s  at  $3.00, 
while  New  Jersey  is  quoting  fancy  2l^s  at  80  cents 
and  10s  at  $2.75,  all  prices  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

SALMON — Demand  for  salmon  for  coast  shipment 
is  currently  at  a  low  ebb,  jobbers  in  most  instances 
covering  their  requirements  by  purchasing  from  con¬ 
signed  holdings  here.  Prices  for  coast  shipment  re¬ 
main  unchanged,  although  canners  are  shading  the 
market  on  several  lots  of  off-grades  reds,  pinks,  and 
chums  which  have  been  offering  around  various  mar¬ 
kets  recently  at  concessions. 

MALAYAN  PINEAPPLE — Domestic  distributors 
are  reported  to  be  showing  more  interest  in  Malayan 
canned  pineapple,  which  is  coming  in  for  increasing 
attention  here  as  canners  in  the  Malay  States  improve 
their  packing  technique.  Offerings  of  sliced  fancy  are 
reported  here  at  $1.25  per  dozen  for  2s,  ex  dock  port 
of  arrival,  with  standard  quality  at  $1,171/4  per  dozen. 

NEW  YORK  PEARS  HIGHER— New  York  State 
packers  have  advanced  prices  on  new  pack  Bartlett 
pears,  with  the  pack  apparently  curtailed  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  this  season.  Offerings  are  reported 
on  the  basis  of  $1.25  for  standard  2s,  $1.60  for  2i/4s, 
and  $5.25  for  10s,  with  choice  grade  at  $1.35,  $1.75, 
and  $5.75,  for  the  respective  grades,  and  fancy,  in  40 
degree  syrup,  at  $1.50  for  2s,  $2.00  for  2l^s,  and  $6.25 
for  10s,  at  canneries. 

PEACHES — Recent  discussions  contemplating  pos¬ 
sible  creation  of  a  reserve  pool  of  some  3,000,000  cases 
of  1937  pack  California  peaches,  to  be  temporarily 
withheld  from  the  market,  have  apparently  proved 
fruitless  (not  a  pun).  Currently,  discussions  among 
canners  look  to  effective  collaboration  for  pack  control 
next  season.  In  the  meantime,  jobbers  are  not  buying 
heavily,  with  clings  currently  offering  for  shipment 
from  the  coast  at  $1.45  to  $1.50  for  standard  2i/4s, 
$1.55  to  $1.65  for  choice,  and  $1.70  to  $1.80  for  fancy, 
with  the  top  prices  applying  to  featured  brands.  Free¬ 
stone  peaches  are  quoted  at  $1.35  to  $1.40  for  stan¬ 
dards,  $1.45  to  $1.55  for  choice,  and  $1.75  for  fancy. 
Clings,  No.'  10,  are  posted  on  the  coast  at  $5.75  for 
fancy,  $5.30  to  $5.50  for  choice,  $5.00  for  standards, 
$4.35  for  waters,  and  $5.25  for  solid  pack  pies.  De¬ 
velopments  are  lacking  in  other  divisions  of  the  canned 
fruit  market. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — Texas  canners  are  reported 
to  be  booking  a  good  amount  of  business  on  new  pack 
grapefruit  juice,  for  shipment  late  in  December  when 
packing  operations  start,  on  the  basis  of  60  cents  for 
sweetened  300s,  75  cents  for  2s,  $1.95  for  46-ounce, 
$2,121/4  for  5s,  and  $3.35  for  10s,  with  unsweetened 
offered  at  571/4  cents,  721/4  cents,  $1.85,  $2.05,  and  $3.25 
for  these  respective  sizes.  Florida  canners  are  not  yet 
quoting.  Reports  from  California  this  week  state  that 
the  California  Fruit  Exchange  is  seriously  considering 
the  packing  of  orange  juice  on  a  large  scale  at  its 
Ontario,  Calif.,  plant  this  season  to  divert  expected 
surplus  orange  production  from  the  fresh  fruit  market. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade" 

General  Market  Conservative  Account  of  Approaching  Inven¬ 
tory  Season — Vegetable  Market  Firm,  Prices  Advancing — 
A.  fir  P.  Magazine — R.-P.  Law — ^The  Old  Timer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  November  5,  1937. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Canned  foods  show  but 
little  change  in  Chicago.  Prices  on  practically 
all  items  are  the  same  as  a  week  ago.  Some 
replacement  is  going  on  but  the  trade  generally  are 
conservative  and  entering  into  new  commitments  only 
in  a  limited  way. 

TOMATOES — Stability  rules  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
One  does  not  hear  of  any  cutting.  The  going  market 
is  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  at  70  cents,  factory ;  No.  21/2 
standard  tomatoes  at  95  cents,  factory,  and  No.  10 
standard  tomatoes  at  $3.25,  factory. 

PEAS — Interest  centers  in  the  big  Wisconsin  con¬ 
vention  this  coming  week.  Advanced  reports  have  it 
that  a  goodly  attendance  will  be  there.  Meanwhile, 
the  market  drags  along.  The  fact  that  over  40  per 
cent  of  this  year’s  production  has  already  been  shipped 
by  canners,  places  a  firmer  foundation  beneath  the 
general  structure  than  would  otherwise  rule. 

CORN — Here  in  the  Middlewest,  about  the  only 
business  that  is  going  on  and  about  the  only  quotations 
that  one  hears,  is  No.  2  tin  standard  crushed  white 
from  671/2  cents  factory  and  upwards.  Only  desultory 
trading  prevails.  Interest  in  the  higher  grades  both 
cream  style  and  whole  grain  is  lacking. 

BEETS — Whole  sizes  are  selling  and  Wisconsin 
canners  have  made  a  good  cleanup  except  on  the  low 
grades  like  No.  2,  No.  2V4  and  No.  10  cuts.  A  little 
easiness  has  crept  into  these.  Marked  resistance  is 
noted,  however,  against  any  severe  concessions. 

SAUER  KRAUT — The  general  market  is  quoted  at 
a  lower  basis  but  (as  one  large  canner  said),  for  no 
reason  except  that  there  is  a  keen  desire  for  business. 
Quotations  are  No.  21/2  fancy  sauer  kraut  at  85  cents, 
factory,  and  No.  2  fancy  sauer  kraut  at  70  cents, 
factory. 

PUMPKIN — Several  heavy  freezes  in  the  principal 
pumpkin  district  of  Indiana  have  practically  stopped 
the  pack.  The  movement  has  been  extra  heavy  and 
well  posted  authorities  maintain  unsold  stocks  in  can¬ 
ners’  hands  are  light.  The  prevailing  market  is :  No.  2 
fancy  pumpkin  at  60  to  65  cents,  factory;  No.  2i/4 
fancy  pumpkin  at  721/4  to  cents  cents,  factory,  and  No. 
10  fancy  pumpkin  at  $3.00  to  $3.25,  factory. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Those  who  had 
figured  on  the  South  as  a  basis  of  supply  for  Fall  pack, 
are  destined  to  be  disappointed.  Canners  along  the 
Southern  tier  of  States  report  that  it  will  be  next 
Spring  before  they  can  harvest  any  sizeable  crop.  Wet 
weather  severely  damaged  the  Fall  plantings. 

PIMIENTOS — The  market  is  exceedingly  strong 
and  sellers  are  few  and  far  between.  Practically  all 
Georgia  canners  are  pro-rating  their  future  contracts. 
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The  pimiento  season  was  late  this  year  and  a  heavy 
freeze  some  ten  days  ago  did  considerable  damage. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE — It  has  been  evident 
for  the  past  week  that  the  production  of  these  two 
items  will  not  be  near  as  heavy  as  was  anticipated. 
Canners  are  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  fresh  fruit 
at  sufficiently  low  prices  to  pack  and  sell  at  going 
quotations,  which  remain  unchanged  and  which  are 
the  same  as  previously  reported  in  this  column. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Only  fill-in  orders  are 
noted.  Brokers  are  having  difficulty  in  even  making 
up  their  pool  cars.  Apricots  are  unchanged.  Some 
interest  has  been  noted,  however,  in  fruit  for  salad 
and  fruit  cocktail.  Peaches  are  just  so-so.  Everyone 
is  awaiting  results  from  the  big  publicity  campaign. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWESTERN  FRUITS  —  Pears 
occupy  the  spotlight.  There  is  some  buying  going  on 
of  large  sizes  like  7/9  and  8/10  and  9/11,  but  these  are 
practically  unobtainable.  Premiums  over  opening  have 
been  offered  but  without  success. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Shrimp  has  shown  somewhat  of 
a  downward  trend  because  of  small  Gulf  packers 
cutting  under  the  larger  and  more  established  firms. 
The  demand  for  tuna  is  slowing  down  somewhat.  This 
is  a  seasonal  condition.  Trading  in  salmon  is  confined 
to  small  lots.  Coast  canners  seem  to  be  holding  firm, 
but  the  trade  at  large  do  not  have  a  lot  of  faith  in 
present  values. 

A.  &  P.  MAGAZINE — Some  say  this  is  doomed. 
Others  say  it  is  going  to  prove  to  be  a  white  elephant. 
The  second  issue  of  Woman’s  Day  is  scheduled  this 
week.  Get  a  copy  of  it.  See  who  the  advertisers  are, 
and  make  due  note  thereof. 

R.-P.  LAW — Attorneys  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  have  filed  their  brief  in  the  case  against  the 
Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  and  those 
who  have  read  the  brief  say  that  it  very  strongly 
points  out  that  diversion  of  brokerage  is  specifically 
outlawed,  diversion  anyway  it  is  carried  on  either  by 
price  discrimination,  advertising  allowance  and  what 
have  you.  This  brief  is  one  that  every  canner  should 
obtain  and  read. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week  and 
outlining  a  conversation  held  at  Old  Timer’s  home  in 
a  suburb  of  Chicago  on  the  night  of  October  27th) . 

“Pve  noticed  the  canners  have  rolled  up  some  mighty 
big  packs,  particularly  corn  and  peas.  Corn  seems  to 
be  taking  care  of  itself  in  fairly  good  shape  because 
there  has  been  a  combination  of  attractive  prices, 
better  than  average  quality  and  a  cleanup  of  the  year 
before.  That  will  sell  canned  foods  under  almost  any 
kind  of  conditions.  Take  peas  though,  some  rather 
poor  quality  was  produced  I  understand.  Well,  about 
the  poorest  of  those  peas  no  doubt  would  have  been 
good  ones  thirty  years  ago.  Those  peas  are  pure  and 
wholesome.  The  chains  that  have  been  featuring  them 
at  cut  prices,  have  been  doing  a  real  job  in  giving  the 
consumer  something  good  and  at  a  very  low  price. 
But  did  you  ever  take  into  consideration  the  loss  that 
the  canners  of  those  cheap  peas  have  taken  ?  It’s  sure 
been  tough  on  them.  And  it’s  a  loss  not  only  to  the 
canner  but  the  community  itself.  If  you  grow  or  pack 
or  manufacture  a  surplus  of  any  item,  the  low  prices 
at  which  that  item  must  eventually  sell  in  order  to 


move  it  into  consumption  will  be  reflected  not  alone  on 
the  producer  but  upon  the  workers  on  the  farm,  the 
merchants  in  the  small  villages  and  hamlets  through¬ 
out  the  country  as  well  as  the  workers  in  the  cities. 
There  is  a  direct  connection  between  overproduction 
of  crops  on  the  farms  and  breadlines  in  our  great 
cities.  Don’t  ever  overlook  that.”  (To  be  continued.) 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Conferring  to  Get  Away  From  Cost  or  Below  Prices — ^Tomato 
Canning  Done — Season  Was  Short — Canning  Spinach — Some 
Peach  Prices  Off — Meet  Fishermen’s  Prices  on  Sardines — Juices 
Taking  Lead — Farmers  Resisting  Further  Wage  Raises. 

San  Francisco,  November  4,  1937. 

Market  —  Prices  continue  largely  without 
change,  but  discussions  are  under  way  among 
canners  which  may  lead  to  improvement  in 
this  respect  on  some  items  now  priced  dangerously 
close  to  actual  cost.  Plans  for  stabilization  of  the 
situation  on  cling  peaches  are  being  discussed,  these 
ranging  from  getting  independents  together  on  a 
minimum  selling  price,  to  the  formation  of  a  pool 
designed  to  take  a  considerable  quantity  off  the  market 
for  the  time  being.  Proposals  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
unsatisfactory  price  condition  prevailing  on  tomato 
paste  are  also  being  considered  and  a  slight  increase 
in  prices  on  California  sardines  is  being  discussed. 

TOMATOES — The  packing  of  tomatoes  came  close 
to  an  end  with  the  passing  of  October,  most  contracts 
with  growers  expiring  on  October  30.  About  six 
plants  are  still  operating,  but  only  on  a  small  scale, 
with  offerings  running  to  poor  quality.  One  or  two 
tomato  paste  packers  are  included  in  the  list,  out  of 
about  fifteen  which  operated  on  this  product  during 
the  season.  Some  who  planned  to  operate  well  into 
November  have  given  up  the  idea  owing  to  the  poor 
condition  of  tomatoes  now  available.  The  season 
opened  about  two  weeks  later  than  usual,  owing  to 
backward  spring  and  summer  weather,  and  is  being 
wound  up  earlier  than  a  year  ago.  Market  conditions 
are  largely  without  change,  with  sales  of  a  routine 
nature.  Some  tomato  paste  is  being  offered  at  $3.50 
and  $3.60  a  case  for  immediate  delivery  by  packers 
who  have  been  asking  10  cents  and  15  cents  more. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  fall  or  winter  spinach 
is  under  way  on  a  limited  scale  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  district,  with  a  larger  output  in  sight  than  a 
year  ago,  when  the  pack  was  light.  A  few  well-timed 
showers  have  aided  the  quality.  Prices  quoted  on  this 
pack  are  on  about  the  same  basis  as  the  minimum  quo¬ 
tations  on  spring  pack. 

PEACHES — Even  small  changes  in  prices  now  get 
a  lot  of  attention  and  much  is  made  of  them.  For 
instance,  one  or  two  packers  made  concession  recently 
on  a  few  items  in  freestone  peaches,  and  immediately 
there  was  talk  about  a  break  in  the  peach  market.  Most 
holders  remain  firm  on  the  full  list,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
No.  21/^  choice  can  now  be  had  at  $1.45,  instead  of 
$1.50,  with  standards  and  seconds  also  off  five  cents. 
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PINEAPPLE  JUICE  —  Announcement  has  been 
made  by  some  packers  that  they  will  shortly  quote 
prices  again  on  Hawaiian  pineapple  juice.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  these  will  be  the  same  as  before  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  list  several  weeks  ago.  The  pack  of  late 
makes  possible  the  acceptance  of  some  added  business. 

SARDINES — Canners  in  Southern  California  have 
met  the  demands  of  fishermen  for  $13  a  ton  for  sar¬ 
dines  during  the  five-month  season  which  opened 
November  1.  This  is  the  same  price  being  paid  for 
fish  in  the  Monterey  district.  The  run  in  the  northern 
district  has  been  rather  light  to  date  and  unless  there 
is  an  improvement  in  southern  waters  the  pack  may 
prove  below  that  of  last  year.  Some  packers  who  have 
been  quoting  pound  ovals  at  $3.15  to  $3.25  are  giving 
earnest  consideration  to  advancing  the  price  to  $3.50. 
Fisheries  experts  declare  that  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  supply  is  being  depleted  by  heavy  fishing  for 
reduction  purposes. 

JUICES — Fruit  juices  and  nectars  are  becoming 
quite  an  item  in  Pacific  Coast  packs,  with  plans  under 
way  for  a  considerable  expansion  in  the  output  next 
year.  The  Richmond-Chase  Co.,  of  San  Jose,  pioneered 
the  nectar  business  and  last  season  accounted  for  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  pack,  although  about  fourteen 
packers  in  California  made  a  commercial  pack.  This 
concern  has  one  plant  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
canning  of  fruit  juice  and  nectars. 

LABOR — The  Associated  Farmers  of  California, 
Inc.,  with  a  membership  said  to  approach  40,000,  has 
come  out  with  a  statement  that  it  cannot  enter  into  any 
union  negotiations  for  higher  wages  until  competing 
farmers  elsewhere  advance  their  wages  to  within 
striking  distance  of  those  paid  in  California.  Fred 
Goodcell,  secretary  of  the  organization,  says  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  farmers  want  to  pay  good  wages  and  urges 
organizers  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  low  wages  are  the  rule.  He  points  out 
that  where  the  national  average  per  month  with  board 
is  $25.51,  the  California  average  is  $49.75;  that  where 
the  national  average  per  month  without  board  is 
$39.71,  the  California  average  is  $74,  with  wages  by 
the  day  in  proportion. 

A  TEST  CASE — The  Santa  Cruz  Packing  Company, 
operating  two  canning  plants  in  northern  California, 


has  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for 
a  review  in  a  case  involving  the  extent  to  which  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  applies  to  canning  and 
warehousing  companies.  The  company,  it  sets  forth, 
buys  all  supplies  for  its  two  plants  in  California,  and 
markets  61  per  cent  of  its  products  here.  It  holds  that 
the  labor  relations  act,  applying  to  companies  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  does  not  apply  to  its  opera¬ 
tions.  The  issue  arose  when  a  local  of  the  International 
Longshoremen’s  Union  filed  a  labor  complaint,  with 
the  Labor  Board  assuming  jurisdiction. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Appear  and  Set  Canneries  Humming — Quiet  Market- 
Time — Weather  Too  Warm  for  Oysters — Still  Working  on 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Beans  and  Turnip  Greens. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  5,  1937. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  showed  up  in  good  quantity  on 
this  coast  the  past  week  and  the  factories  in 
Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  that  had  not 
shut  down  were  kept  very  busy. 

Things  livened  up  in  the  sea  food  canning  communi¬ 
ties  of  this  section  and  the  factories  were  so  busy  that 
to  some  extent  it  resembled  the  peak  canning  days  in 
August. 

Some  of  the  canneries  in  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  have  been  shut  down  for  nearly  a  month, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  shrimp,  but  those  that 
were  in  operation  ran  to  full  capacity  the  greater  part 
of  this  week. 

Louisiana  and  Mississippi  turned  out  by  far  the 
largest  pack,  as  each  of  these  States  has  over  five 
times  as  many  factories  in  operation.  The  shrimp 
were  large  and  fancy,  which  made  an  ideal  pack. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  pack  this  week  will  be 
as  heavy  as  last  week,  because  shrimp  migrate  from 
one  locality  to  another,  and  these  large  strikes  of 
shrimp  rarely  last  over  a  week. 

The  sale  of  canned  shrimp  is  expected  to  be  light 
from  now  on,  because  the  trade  has  been  pretty  well 
supplied  and  they  will  not  do  much  buying  until  Lent. 


Canning  Machinery  for  the 
Discriminating  Buyer 

Complete  Plants  for 

Peas,  Tomatoes,  Citrus  Fruits, 
Sea  Foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

701  E.  LOMBARD  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.35  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.40  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.50  for 
No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — Oysters  are  showing  a  little  improve¬ 
ment,  but  we  have  not  had  enough  rain,  nor  cold 
weather  to  really  fatten  them. 

We  had  fairly  cold  weather  all  last  week  and  some 
showers.  But  the  mercury  is  rising  this  week  and  we 
are  having  maximum  temperatures  of  75  and  78 
degrees,  which  is  over  20  degrees  warmer  than  it  was 
last  week.  From  present  indications  it  is  going  to  be 
warm,  cloudy  and  showers  for  a  part  of  this  week. 

Canned  oysters  are  just  as  good  in  the  hot  summer 
months  as  in  the  cold  winter  months,  therefore,  there 
should  be  more  canned  oysters  eaten  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter,  because  fresh  oysters  are  too  poor 
in  the  summer  and  the  housewife  should  not  hesitate 
to  serve  canned  oysters. 

No  likelihood  of  any  oysters  being  canned  until  after 
January  1. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce,  and  $2.20  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

VEGETABLES — The  vegetable  canneries  of  this 
section  are  packing  sweet  potatoes,  beans  and  turnip 
greens.  Of  these,  the  sweet  potato  is  the  largest  pack. 

Neither  crop  of  these  three  vegetables  is  sufficiently 
large  at  this  time  to  enable  the  canneries  to  operate 
to  capacity,  but  alternating  with  each  crop,  it  keeps  the 
canneries  fairly  busy.  The  prices  are  the  following : 

Sweet  Potatoes :  80  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 ;  $1.05 
for  No.  2^2,  and  $4.00  for  No.  10. 

Turnip  Greens:  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.05 
for  No.  21/2>  and  $3.50  for  No.  10. 

Cut  Beans:  80  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.10  for 
No.  21/2>  and  $4.00  for  No.  10,  all  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

• 

1937  PACK  SWEET  CORN 

November  4,  1937. 

The  1937  pack  of  sweet  corn,  exclusive  of  corn  on 
the  cob,  totalled  24,323,040  cases.  This  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  reports  of  356  corn  canners  together 
with  estimates  based  on  acreage  and  yields  for  three 
firms.  The  estimates  of  these  three  companies  who 
did  not  report  amounted  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  27  canners  reported  a  pack 
of  corn  on  the  cob  totalling  375,004  cases.  Last  year 
only  10  canners  reported  a  pack  of  corn  on  the  cob, 
the  total  of  which  was  95,242  cases. 


State 

Actual  Cases 

Standard  Cases 

Me.,  Vt.  and  N.  H . 

.  2,051,109 

2,054,314 

New  York  . 

.  1,205,768 

1,135,801 

Maryland  and  Delaware . 

.  2,447,519 

2,485,509 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  697,145 

670,272 

Ohio  . 

.  1,186,287 

1,184,437 

Indiana  . 

.  2,234,876 

2,230,673 

Illinois  . 

.  4,942,117 

4,771,338 

Wisconsin  . 

.  1,135,972 

1,137,860 

Minnesota  . 

.  4,221,584 

3,740,031 

Iowa  and  Nebraska  . 

.  3,090,309 

3,053,833 

Other  States  . 

.  1,110,364 

1,077,156 

Total  United  States . 

.  24,323,050 

23,541,224 

The  1937  pack  basis  24/2’s  was  smaller  than  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  packed  because  of  the  increase  in  12  Z  Vac.  and 
303,  both  of  which  convert  downward. 


CARLOS  CAMPBELL,  National  Canners  Association, 


CONVENTION  DATES 

NOVEMBER  8,  1937— Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Noel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

NOVEMBER  8-10,  1937 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEMBER  10,  1937 — Pacific  Fisheries,  Annual  Meeting,  Del 
Monte,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  18-19,  1937 — Indiana  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

NOVEMBER  19,  1937 — California  Olive,  Quarterly  Membership 
Meeting,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  22-23,  1937 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

DECEMBER  2-3,  1937 — Tri-State  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  7,  1937 — Canners  League  of  California,  Annual 
Cutting  Bee,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1937 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Yorktowne,  York,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  9-10,  1937 — New  York  State  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  13-16,  1937 — ^Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York. 

DECEMBER  14-15,  1937  —  Ohio  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Deschler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  15,  1937 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Seattle,  Wash.  (Approximate  date.) 

JANUARY  3-5,  1938 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual  Meeting. 
(Approximate  date.) 

JANUARY  4-6,  1937 — Michigan  Canners,  Annual  Midwinter 
Meeting,  and  Field  and  Production  Men’s  School,  Olds  Hotel, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

JANUARY  23-28, 1938 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies,  Annual 
Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-25,  1938 — National  American  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JANUARY  26,  1938 — National  Pickle  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MARCH  3-5,  1938 — American  Camping,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F,  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal.  No,  2%.............. 

. 

2.96 

3.06 

3.06 

3.16 

Medium.  No.  2% . . 

2.96 

3.06 

Green  Mam..  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

2.76 

2.86 

2.76 

2.86 

Tips.  White.  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.86 

2.96 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.76 

2.86  - 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . . 

_ 

2.66 

2.76 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

. . 

2.60 

2.60 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.10 

2.10 

2.60 

2.60 

Green  Cuts  and  lips,  28 . 

1.80 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

8.26 

8.26 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.16 

1.16 

BAKED  BEANS 

.60 

.60 

.62  Vi 

.65 

No.  2%  . — 

.80 

1.26 

.86 

.90 

No.  10  . . . 

.  3.26 

4.25 

3.00 

3.26 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.76 

.90 

.85 

i.bo 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

4.26 

4.26 

4.60 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.621/^ 

.70 

.80 

.86 

.80 

No.  10  . . 

3.26 

3.26 

4.00 

4.25 

. 

. 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . . 

■nil 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 

.96 

i.oo 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

6.00 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

6.60 

4.00 

4.00 

Fnncy  Wb"'®  W«t,  Tin  9. . , 

No'.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2..... 

«•••••• 

. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

. 

iiiiiit 

. 

No.  10  . 

. 

-—IT- 

. 

Red  Kidney.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

.76 

.86 

.67Vi 

.76 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

4.26 

3.36 

3.75 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

_ 

Mn  in  . 

1.36 

Nn  1 0  . 

1.10 

.921/,  1.00 

N«,  in  . 

.80 

Kft  in  . .  . .  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

.70 

.76 

.66 

.70 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 76 


TJn  '9X1,  . 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

Nft  in' . 

.3.26 

3.76 

4.60 

Rt<1  2 

. . 65 

.70 

.76 

TJn  214  . 

. 80 

.77Vi 

.90 

No.  10' . 

. .  3.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

. 

.67Vi 

.70 

No.  2  Vi  - . 

. 

No.  10  . 

. .  .. 

4.36 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

. 75 

.70 

.76 

.86 

.90 

TJn  9XCj  . 

.95 

.75 

.7714 

i.in 

No.  10'..„ . 

-  3.76 

3.00 

3.60 

3.35 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.95 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

CARROTS 

.Rtd  .Rlirpd,  Nn.  9 . 

. 80 

.72Vi 

.76 

No.  10  . . 

.  360 

4.26 

. 66 

.76 

.67Vi 

.70 

No.  10  . . 

.  3.00 

3.76 

2.76 

3.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 


Std.  No.  2 . 

. 66 

.70 

1.00 

1.06 

.  1.30 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

_  1.00 

1.10 

145 

1.30 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

CORN— Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.95 

1.05 

.97Vi  1.05 

No.  10  . 

6.50 

6.00 

6.60 

.86 

1.00 

.96 

No  10  . 

4.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 

.85 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

...  .. 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.721/2 

.76 

No.  10  . . 

_ 

. 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2.... 

.95 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

.85 

.87Vi 

No.  10  . . 

6.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.72Vi 

.76 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2...... 

.90 

1.10 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

. 

4.75 

6.00 

.82  Vi 

.90 

.80 

.86 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.80 

No.  10  . 

. 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.85 

1.15 

.8214 

.95 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.72Vi 

.80 

,70 

.85 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

4.26 

Std.  No.  2....„ . 

.67Vi 

.721/2 

•67Vi 

.76 

No.  10  . 

3.70 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall.... 

No.  2Vi  . 

. 

.... 

.76 

.86 

.67Vi 

.76 

No.  10  . . 

2.00 

2.36 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . . 

4.00 

4.60 

Std..  No.  2 . 

.60 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28. 

1.30 

1.60 

1.36 

1.46 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s. 

1.16 

1.40 

1.25 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s. 

1.10 

1.26 

1.15 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s. 

1.05 

1.16 

1.05 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 

2s... 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 

3s... 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 

48... 

..... 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 

68... 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s... 

.MM 

1.16 

.96 

1.16 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  23. 

..•Me. 

6.60 

6.76 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s... 

.96 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  3s. 

5.00 

6.25 

6.00 

6.25 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48... 

.90 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s. 

4.26 

4.76 

4.76 

5.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s... 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  63. 

...M. 

4.26 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s... 

1.30 

1.50 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  3s... 

1.20 

1.30 

1.26 

1.35 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

Is.. 

1.20 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas. 

2s.. 

...M 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

3s.. 

.90 

1.06 

.90 

1.06 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas 

,  3s 

4.75 

5.00 

5.50 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

43.. 

..M. 

.85 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

6s.. 

..... 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s... 

.72  Vi 

.76 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s. 

...M 

4.00 

. 

4.60 

6.25 

6.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.80 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s. 

3.75 

4.00 

3.75 

4.00 

5.00 

5.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s„. 

.76 

•  87Vi 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s. 

3.60 

4.50 

4.75 

No.  2  Ungraded. . 

...••.«•••.•• 

.67Vi 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.90 

.96 

Soaked,  2s  ......................... 

....M 

.42  Vi 

.60 

.65 

.60 

.56 

.67Vi 

lOs  . 

2.26 

2.76 

3.20 

3.40 

.60 

.70 

los  '...i . ; . 

..... 

3.00 

3.60 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

I..... 

.66 

.70 

.76 

No.  2Vi . . 

....... 

•MaM 

.77Vi  1.16 

.70 

.90 

.76 

.86 

Nn  9  . 

No.  10  . . 

2.76 

2.60 

3.26 

2.50 

2.76 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.77Vi 

.70 

.72Vi 

.80 

Nn  ?)Vi  . 

.86 

.95 

.86 

.87Vi 

.96 

Nn  s  '  . 

No.  10  . 

2.76 

3.10 

2.76 

2.86 

3.15 

SPINACH 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.72  Vi 

.86 

.65 

.70 

1.07Vi  1.12Vi 

No.  2Vi  . . 

«..M 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

1.36 

1.40 

No.  10  . . . 

_... 

3.26 

3.00 

3.25 

4.20 

4.36 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr. 

Limas. 

Std.  No.  2,  Gf.  Cora,  Fr. 

Limas. 

1.06 

Triple,  No.  2 . 

.90 

1.06 

. 

_ 

. 
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SWEET  POTATOES 
Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack„... 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . - 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack. 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . 


Bktftem 
Low  Hich 

.70  .70 

.87Vj  .87»^ 


3.00  3.00 

.76  . 

.97%  .97% 


3.25  3.25 


Central 
Low  High 


TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 
Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.60 

.66 

.72% 

.76 

.76 

.86 

1.10 

1.26 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

. 

3.40 

3.60 

3.60 

3.76 

.45 

.60 

.46 

.47% 

.62% 

.70 

.67% 

.70 

.97% 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

1.06 

1.16 

3.10 

3.10 

3.26 

3.40 

.42% 

.42% 

.60 

3.26 

2.76 

3.26 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

.40 

.45 

.45 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.76 

2.60 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

.76 

1.06 

3.76 

3.76 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack....... 


APPLE  SAUCE 


No.  2  Fancy.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 


3,36 

3.65 


.67%  .70 

3.26  . 

.55  . 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy... 
No.  2%,  Choice. 
No.  2%,  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz.  . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . - — 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . — . . — 


.77%  .87% 
1.10  1.16 
3.30  3.50 


.61  .62% 


.72%  .76 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . .  1.35  1.36 

No.  10  . .  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

No.  10  . -  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%............  1.86  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . 1.70  . 

Std..  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . .  6.26  . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% . .  . 

Choice.  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std..  Slic.  Yel..  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds.  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . . . .  . 

Peeled.  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . .  . 

No.  10  . . . . . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Solid  Pack 
.90  1.05 

1.26  1.40 


8.76 

'4.26 

3.50 

3.‘60 

With  puree 

.60  .65 

.70  .76 

.86  .92% 

2.75 

2.85 

3.25 

3.50 

2.85 

3.00 

.60 

.66 

2.70 

.60 

.76 

3.16 

3.25  3.50 


CANNED  FRUITS— Coatinned 


Ekwtem 

Low  High 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fcv..  No.  2% . 

2.60 

2.66 

No.  10  ....■ . . 

8.76 

9.00 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . . 

1.60 

No.  8  . . .... 

6^76 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

1.60 

1.66 

No.  10  . . 

7.00 

— 

CHERRIES 

Std..  Red.  Water.  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White.  Syrun.  No.  2 

— 

— 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved.  No.  2 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice.  No.  2% . 

Std..  No.  2% . , ,, 

1.36 

6.76 

1.36 

1.40 

6.76 

1.45 

7.00 

8.10 

2.70 

GOOSEBERRIES 


wo.  z . . 

No.  10  . . 

.  1.70 

RASPBERRIES 

1.46 

7.26 

1.60 

7.60 

No.  10  . 

.  7.25 

7.60 

7.60 

Red.  Water.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

......  7.26 

.  2.16 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

1.75 

1.60 

1.60 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

.  2.66 

STRAWBERRIES 


Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


10  oz . 

. . .  1.60 

1.60 

2.00 

2.10 

No.  2.  17  oz. . . 

_  1.66 

1.76 

1.70 

1.86 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

.  2.00 

2.00 

1.60 

1.56 

LOBSTER 

Flats.  1  lb . 

. . .  6.60 

6.60 

%  lb . . 

.  3.26 

3.26 

1.26 

%  lb . 

. .  1.96 

1.96 

8.60 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. . 

. 96 

1.00 

.  1.10 

1.10 

8  oz . 

.  1.90 

2.00 

10  oz . 

.  2.20 

2.20 

1.00 

3.25 


1.16 

3.50 


Selects,  6  oz... 
SALMON 


1.86  1.90 

1.65  1.76 

1.50  1.65 

.  4.00 

5.60  6.00 

3.26  3.50 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . . . 

Chums,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . . 


2.46  2.50 

1.70  1.75 

2.00  . 


1.20  1.30 


2.66  2.76 
1.70  1.70 
1.16  1.20 
1.90  2.10 


SHRIMP 

1.70 

1.80 

1.66 

1.66 

No.  1,  Small . 

..  1.36 

1.46 

1.60 

No.  1,  Medium . 

. 

..  1.40 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  1,  Large . 

..  1.60 

5.00  6.26 


1.70  ...«„ 

2.00  _ 

1.60  _ 

1.86  _ 

.  6.86 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key . 3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 2.90 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton._....„ . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.80 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


3.80 

2.70 


1.60  1.70 

3.26  3.30 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 


.60 

.82% 

1.20 

1.66 

2.76 

6.60 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s.. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8. 
%s  ...._ . 

¥48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . 

%8  . 


.  6.02% 

11.60  12.00 

.  6.00 

4.16  4.26 

10.60  10.66 
6.76  6.86 

3.90  3.96 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

_  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 

Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOaERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IH. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Unks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SaKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSaAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbtirg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed).  * 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  M. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAXTUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapm2m  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarbuig,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
tL  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Catmers  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mn.g  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Slnclalr-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Glallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  B^dtimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaaara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill.  I 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TIN  PLATE. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  Wheeling,  W,  Va. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mcby. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarmrg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (fox  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  controi). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co,,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Ck>lumbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Sea 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CAMS  PER  YEAH 

^  MAIN  OFFICE 


.^baltimore;^ 


CLARKSBURG,  WVA. 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  For  Cut  String  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


juice 

ADJUSTMENT ' 


0  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

0  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

#  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


IN  THE 
FIELDS 


I  N  T  H  E^ 
CANNERY 


True  *  they  call  to  sell  their  product!  They  live  and  talk 


Sanitary  Cans  •  but  MORE  than  that 


representative  gathers  a  complete  picture  of  modern  Cannery 


practice.  #  Consult  with  him  on  agricultural  matters  •  on 


IN  THE 
TRADE 


crop  prospects.  He  has  views  and  figures  on  general  market 


conditions.  He  knows  Cannery  equipment.  It  is  his  business 


to  observe  and  advise  on  the  highlights  of  the 


ndustry, 


Iran  All  ti  "HATIMAL"  Senict 
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NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sales  OHices  and  Plants  •  NEVT  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  .  MASPETH,  N.  Y.  .  CHICAGO  .  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  .  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


